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LESSONS 

FOR 

Y     O     U    T     H. 


LESSON     I. 

OF    GOD    AND    HIS     ATTRIBUTES. 

HERE  is  but  one  God.  He  made  the 
JJL  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens,  with 
all  their  boft  ;  the  earth,  and  all  things  that 
are  therem  ;  the  feas,  and  all  that  is  therein. 
He  faid,  let  them  be,  and  it  was  fo.  He  hath 
ftretched  forth  the  heavens,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth. 

He  hath  fliut  up  the  fea  as  with  doors,  and 
faid,  hitherto  (halt  thou  come  and  no  fur- 
ther, and  here  {halt  thy  proud  waves  be 
flayed.  The  Lord  is  an  invifible  Spirit,  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being.  He  is  the  fountain  of  life. 

He  preferveth  man  and  bead.  He  giveth 
food  to  all  flem.  In  his  hand  is  the  foul  of 
every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all 
mankind. 
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The  Lord  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich. 
He  bringpth  low  and  lifteth  up.  He  killeth 
and  maketh  alive.  He  woundeth  and  heal- 
eth  ;  and  not  a  fparrow  falieth  to  the 
ground  without  him.  He  appointeth  the 
moon  for  feafons,  and  the  fun  knoweth  his 
going  down. 

He  thundereth  with  his  voice,  and  direcl- 
eth  it  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  his 
lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Fire 
and  hail,  fnow  and  vapour,  wind  and  ftorm, 
fulfil  his  word.  The  Lord  is  King  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  his  dominion  is  an  everlafling 
dominion. 

LESSON     II. 

OF     AFFECTION      AND     DUTY      TO    PARENTS. 

FROM  the  creatures  of  God  let  man 
learn  wifdom,  and  apply  to  himfelf 
the  inftruftion  they  give.  Go  to  the  defert, 
my  fon,  obferve  the  young  ftork  of  the 
wildernefs,  let  him  fpeak  to  thy  heart ;  he 
beareth  on  his  wings  his  aged  fire,  he  lodg- 
eth  him  in  fafety,  and  fupplieth  him  with 
food. 

The  piety  of  a  child  is  fweeter  than  the 
incenfe  of  Perfia  j  yea,  more  delicious  than 
odours  wafted  from  a  field  of  Arabian  fpices, 
by  the  gentleft  gales.  Be  grateful  then  to 
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thy  father,  for  he  gave  thee  life  ;  and  to  thy 
mother,  for  (he  fuitained  thee. 

Hear  the  words  of  his  mouth,  for  they 
are  fpoken  for  thy  good  ;  give  ear  to  his 
admonition,  for  it  proceedeth  from  love.  He 
hath  watched  for  thy  welfare,  he  hath  toil- 
ed for  thy  eafe  :  do  honour  therefore  to  his 
age,  and  let  not  his  grey  hairs  be  treated 
with  difrefpect. 

Alfo,  forget  not  thy  helplefs  infancy,  nur 
the  frowardnefs  of  thy  youth,  and  indulge 
the  infirmities  of  thy  aged  parents  ;  affiil 
and  fupport  them  in  the  decline  of  life.  So 
mall  their  hoary  heads  go  down  to  the  grave 
in  peace  ;  and  thine  own  children,  in  re- 
verence of  thy  example,  fhall  repay  thy 
piety  with  filial  love. 

LESSON     III. 

OF    CAIN    AND    ABEL. 

CAIN  and  Abel,  the  two  firft  fons  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  purfued  very  different 
employments.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  fheep  ; 
but  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground.  Their 
tempers  were  as  different  as  their  occupati- 
ons. Abel  was  a  lover  of  righteoufnefs. 
Cain  was  obiHnate  and  wicked  ;  neither 
fearing  God  nor  loving  man. 

It  was   ufual,  even  in  the  infancy  of  the 
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world,  to  prefent  oblations  to  God,  the 
giver  of  every  good  gift.  When,  therefore, 
the  t\vo  brothers  brought  their  offerings,  the 
facrifice  of  Abel,  on  account  of  his  piety 
and  goodnefs,  was  more  acceptable  to  God 
than  the  offering  of  Cain. 

Inftead  of  reforming  his  behaviour  and  tem- 
per, he  grew  worfe  and  worfe.  He  hated  his 
brother  more  and  more.  At  length  his  ma- 
lice and  anger  became  fo  violent,  that  he  c;  rofe 
up  againil  Abel  and  flew  him." 

The  Lord  alfo  condefcended  to  reafon 
with  Cain,  and  to  affure  him,  that  if  he 
would  be  good  and  righteous,  he  and  his 
offerings  fhould  like  wife  be  accepted. 

He  flattered  himfelf  that  there  was  no  wit- 
nefs.of  his  guilt,  and  that  no  one  would  know 
it.  But  there  is  no  flrfety,  except  in  inno- 
cence and  virtue.  Wherever  we  are,  and 
whatever  we  do,  we  are  under  the  immediate 
cyt  of  God. 

The  Almighty  judge  was  a  fpeclator  of  the 
crime,  and  afterwards  expoftulated  with  him  : 
<;  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother?  What  haft 
thou  done  ?  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
crieth  from  the  ground."  He  then  pronoun- 
ced judgment  upon  the  murderer. 

In  ccnfequence  of  which,  Cain  removed 
with  his  wife  and  children  from  his  habitation  ; 
and,  having  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
t;  as  a  fugitive  and  vagabond,"  at  length 
fettled  in  the  land  of  Nod.  He  however  flill 
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carried  the  mark  of  his  guilt  along  with  him. 
He  was  vexed  with  the  horror  of  conference 
within  and  calamities  without. 

He  walked  upon  earth  a  woful  fpe&acle, 
labouring  under  the  diftemper  of  a  wounded 
fpirit,  which  no  medicine  can  cure. 

Let  us  guard  carefully  againft  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  hatred  and  malice,  left  they 
mould  increafe  upon  us  by  degrees,  and  hurry 
us  into  the  moft  mocking  excefles.  "  An 
angry  man  ftirreth  up  ftrife,  and  a  furious 
man  aboundeth  in  tranfgreflions." 

LESSON     IV. 

RELATIVE    DUTIES. 

^TP*HE  happinefs  of  parents  is  fo  connected 
JL  with  the  goodnefs  of  children,  that,  if 
they  are  undutiful,  negligent,  and  wicked,  it 
will  make  their  parents  miferable.  And  can 
ye,  my  young  friends,  bear  the  thought  of 
making  thofe  unhappy,  whofe  fole  aim  in  life 
is  to  promote  your  felicity  ? 

Can  ye  receive  with  fullennefs  that  advice, 
which  is  deligned  entirely  for  your  good  ?  Do 
not  they  provide  for  all  your  wants  ?  And 
are  ye  not  indebted  to  their  kindnefs,  for  your 
food,  your  clothing,  and  every  convenience 
which  ye  enjoy  ? 

Obedience  to  your  parents  is  one  of  the  firft 
duties  ye  can  perform  in  life,  and  is  the  only 


return  ye  can  mak£for  tliofe  continual  favours, 
which  ye  daily  receive. 

As  human  nature  is  fubjeft  to  many  wants, 
the  Almighty  has  ordained  that  we  fhould  live 
together,  and  that  numbers,  by  helping  each 
other,  mould  procure  thofe  conveniencies, 
which  no  man  alone  could  obtain. 

Every  perfon,  therefore,  has  fome  duties  to 
perform,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  foci- 
al  duties  ;  becaufe,  if  it  were  poflible  for  us  to 
live  quite  alone,  thofe  duties  could  not  be  ex- 
erted. 

For,  had  we  no  parents,  we  could  not  obey 
them  ;  had  we  no  brothers  or  fillers,  we  could 
not  love  them  ;  had  we  no  friends  or  inftruft- 
ors,  we  could  not  be  thankful  and  attentive  to 
them  ;  and,  if  we  knew  no  perfons,  who 
were  poor  and  wretched,  we  could  not  be  kind 
and  charitable. 

LESSON     V. 

THE   SPRING. 

COME,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  fields,  let 
us    fee  how  the  flowers  fpring,  let  us 
liften  to  the  warbling  of  the  birds,  and  feat 
ourfelvcs  upon  the  bank,  viewing  the  verdure 
of  the  new  grafs. 

When  winter  is  over  and  gone,  the  buds 
come  out  upon  the  trees,  the  crimfon  blofToms 
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of  the  peach  and  the  nedarinc  are  feen,  and 
the  green  leaves  fprout. 

The  hedges  are  bordered  with  tufts  of  prim- 
rofes,  and  yellow  cowflips  that  hang  down 
their  heads  ;  and  the  blue  violet  lies  hid  be- 
neaththe  fhade. 

The  young  goflings    run  upon  the  green 
when  they  are  juft  hatched  ;  their  bodies  are 
covered  with  yellow  down  ;  the  old  ones  hifs 
with  anger,  if  any  one  comes  near. 

The  hen  fits  upon  her  nelt  of  draw,  ihe 
watches  patiently  the  full  time,  thcri  flic  care- 
fully breaks  the  (hell,  and  the  little  chickens 
come  out. 

The  young  lambs  may  be  feen  in  the  field 
they  totter  by  the  fide  of  their  dams,  their  weak 
limbs  can  hardly  fupport  their  weight  ;  but  in 
a  little  time  they  ikip  about.  But,  if  they  fall, 
it  is  upon  a  carpet  of  foft  grafs,  on  which  they 
may  feed  in  fafety. 

The  butterflies  flutter  from  bufli  to  bufh 
and  open  their  wings  to  the  warm  fun. 
f  Thejroung  animals  of  every  kind  are  fport- 
ing  about  theyfeem  happy  in  their  fituation, 
they  are  glad  to  be  alive.  If  they  could  fpeak 
they  would  praiie  him  who  made  them.  The 
birds  can  warble,  and  the  young  lambs  can 
bleat  ;  but  we  can  open  our  lips  and  ou^ht  to 
fpeak  thankfully  of  all  our  Creators  goodnefs. 
t Ihe  trees  that  bloflbm,  and  little  lambs  that 
Ikip  about,  if  they  could,  they  would  fay  how 
good  he  is ;  but  they  are  dumb,  let  us  there- 
lore  fay  u  for  them. 


LESSON    VI. 

PROVIDENCE    OVER    ALL. 

BEHOLD  the  fhepherd  of  the  flock,  he 
taketh  care  for  his  fheep,  he  leadeth  them 
among  clear  brooks,  he  guideth  them  to  frefh 
pafture  ;  if  the  young  lambs  are  weary,  he 
carrieth  them  in  his  arms  ;  if  they  wander, 
he  bringeth  them  back. 

But  who  is  the  fhepherd's  mepherd  ?  who 
taketh  care  for  him  ?  who  guideth  him  in  the 
path  he  fhould  go  ?  and  if  he  wander,  who 
{hall  bring  him  back  ? 

God  is  the  fhepherd's  fhepherd.  He  is  the 
fhepherd  over  all  ;  he  taketh  care  for  all ;  the 
whole  earth  is  as  his  fold  ;  we  are  all  his  flock  ; 
and  every  herb,  and  every  green  field,  is  the 
pafture  which  he  hath  prepared  for  us. 

The  mother  loveth  her  little  child ;  {he  bring- 
eth it  up  on  her  knees  ;  (he  nouriiheth  its  body 
with  food  ;  {he  feedeth  its  mind  with  know- 
ledge :  if  it  is  fick,  {he  nurfeth  it  with  tender 
love  ;  me  watcheth  over  it  when  afleep ;  {he 
teacheth  it  how  to  be  good ;  (he  rejoiceth  daily 
in  its  growth. 

But  who  is  the  parent  of  the  mother  ?  who 
nouriflieth  her  with  good  things,  and  watcheth 
over  her  with  tender  love,  and  remembereth 
her  every  evening  and  morning  ?  whofe  arms 
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are  aho'ut  her  to  guard  her  from  harm  ?  and  if 
ihe  is  rick,  who  iliall  heal  her  ? 

God  is  the  parent  of  the  mother  ;  he  is  the 

parent  of  all,  for  he  created  all.      All  the  men, 

and  all    the    \vorn-cp,  who   live    in  the    wide 

n"  ••-Id,  are  his   children  ;  he  loveth   ail,  he  is 

all. 

God  is  our  fhepherd,  therefore  we  will 
follow  him  :  He  is  our  father,  therefore  we 
iliould  love  and  obey  him  :  Ke  is  our  king, 
therefore  we  fhould  honour  hi  ITS,  by  being 
faithful  to  his  laws.  • 

LESSON     VII. 

ON    CRUJ.LTY    TO    INSECTS. 

Y ACOBUS  indulged  himfelf  in  the  cruel  en- 
J  tertainment  of  torturing  and  killing  flies. 
He  tore  off  their  wings  and  legs,  anil  then 
watched  with  pleafure  their  impotent  efforts 
to  efcaasfrom  him.  Sometimes  he  collected 
a  nurSR"  of  them  together,  and  cruihed  them 
at  once  to  death.  His  brother  remonflrat- 
ed  with  him  in  vain  on  his  barbarous  con- 
duel. 

He  could  not  perfaade  him  to  believe  that 
flies  are  capable  of  feeling,  and  have  a  right, 
no  lefs  than  ourfelves,  to  life,  liberty,  and  en- 
joyment. 

The  figns  of  agony  which,  when  torment- 
ed, they  exprefs  by  the  quick  and  various 
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contortions  of  their  bodies,  he  neither  under- 
ftood  nor  would  attend  to. 

Alexis  had  a  microfcope,  and  he  defired 
Jacobus  one  day  to  examine  a  moil  beautiful 
and  furprizing  animal.  Mark,  faid  he,  how 
it  is  ftudded  from  head  to  tail  with  black  and 
filver,  and  its  body  all  over  befet  with  the  mofl 
curious  briftles  ! 

The  head  contains  a  pair  of  lively  eyes,  en- 
circled with  filver  hairs  ;  and  the  trunk  con- 
fifts  of  two  parts  which  fold  over  each  other. 
The  whole  body  is  ornamented  with  plumes 
and  decorations  of  beautiful  appearance. 

Jacobus  was  pleafed  and  aftonifhed  with 
what  he  faw,  and  impatient  to  know  the 
name  and  properties  of  this  wonderful  animal. 
It  was  withdrawn  from  the  magnifier,  and 
when  offered  to  his  naked  eye,  it  proved  to 
be  a  poor  fly,  which  had  been  the  victim  of 
his  wanton  cruelty. 

LESSON     VIII. 

REMARKABLE     ACCOUNT    OF     A    LION    AND    A 
DOG. 

IT  was  cuftomary  for  thofe,  who  were  una- 
ble  to  pay  fixpence  for  the  fight  of  the 
wild  beafts  in  the  Tower,  to  bring  a  dog  or  a 
cat  for   the  beafts,  in  lieu  of  money   to  the 
keeper. 

Amongft  others,  a  man  had  brought  a  pretty 
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black  fpaniel,  which  was  thrown  into  the  cage 
of  the  great  lion.  Immediately  the  little  ani- 
mal trembled  and  ihivered,  crouched  and 
threw  itfelf  on  its  back,  put  forth  its  tongue, 
and  held  up  its  paws,  as  if  praying  for  mercy. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lion,  inilead  of  de- 
vouring it,  turned  it  over  with  one  paw,  and 
then  turned  it  with  the  other.  He  fmelled  to 
it,  and  feemed  defirous  of  courting  a  farther 
acquaintance. 

The  keeper,  on  feeing  this,  brought  a  large 
mefs  of  his  own  family  dinner.  But  the  lion 
kept  aloof,  and  refufed  to  eat,  keeping  his  eye 
on  the  dog,  and  inviting  him  as  it  were  to  be 
his  tafter. 

At  length,  the  little  animal's  fears  being 
fomewhat  abated,  and  his  appetite  quickened 
by  the  fmell  of  the  vi&uals,  he  approached 
flowly,  and  with  trembling,  ventured  to  eat. 

The  lion  then  advanced  gently,  and  began  to 
partake,  and  they  finilhed  their  meal  very 
quietly  together, 

From  "this  day  a  flricl  friendfhip  commenced 
between  them,  confiftin  g  of  great  afteclion  and 
tendernefs  on  the  part  of  the  lion,  and  of  the 
utmoft  confidence  and  boldnefs  on  the  part  of 
the  dog  ;  infomuch  that  he  would  lay  himfelf 
down  to  fleep,  within  the  fangs  and  under 
the  jaws  of  his  terrible  patron. 

Jn  about  twelve  months  the   little  fpaniel 
fickened  and  died  ;  for  a  time  the  lion  did  not 
appear  to  conceive  otherwife  than  that  his  fa- 
B  2 
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vourite  was  alleep.  lie  would  -continue  to 
1  at  him,  and  then  would  iclr  him  \vith 
.,-:>&,  and  turn  him  over  with  his  paws. 

Lut,  finding  that  all  his  efforts  to  awake 
hiri:  were  vain,,  he  would  traverfe  his  cage 
from  end  to  end  with  a  fwift  and  uneafy  pace. 
He  would  then  flop,  and  look  down  upon  him. 
wiih  a  fixed  and  drooping  regard  ;  and  again 
lift  hio  head,  and  roar  for  feveral  minutes,  as 
the  found  of  diflant  thunder. 

'ihey  attempted,  but  in  vain  to  convey  the 
carcafe  from  him.  He  watched  it  continually, 
and  would  fuffer  nothing  to  touch  it.  The 
keeper  then  endeavoured  to  tempt  him  with 
I&  variety  of  food,  but  he  turned  from  all  that 
was  offered,  with  loathing. 

They  then  put  feveral  living  dogs  into  his 
cage,  which  "he  tore  in  pieces,  but  left  their 
members  on  the  floor.  His  pafiions  being  thus 
inflamed,  he  would  grapple  at  the  bars  of  his 
cage,  as  if  enraged  at  his  reftraint  from  tear- 
ing thofe  around  him  to  pieces. 

Again,  as  quite  fpent,  he  would  •retch 
himfelf  by  the  remains  of  his  beloved  afTcciate, 
lay  his  paws  upon  him,  and  take  him  into  his 
bofom  ;  and  then  utter  his  grief  in  deep  and 
melancholy  roaring,  for  the  lofs  of  his  little 
playfellow,  his  late  friend,  the  only  companion 
of  his  den. 

For   five  days  he  thus  languifhed,  and  gra- 

zlined  v.hhcut  taking  any  iuilenance 

;;I!:   oner.x-ri.i.'-^ 
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he  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  reclined  on 
the  carcafe  of  his  little  friend.  They  were 
both  interred  together,* 

N.  B.  There  is  now  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, a  little  dog,  that  has  for  fome  years  lived 
in  great  friendftiip  witk  a  lionefs,  in  her  den. 

LESSON     IX. 

THS    CARE    WHICH:    PROVIDENCE    TAKES  o? 

ANIMALS    DURING    THE    WINTER.    SEASON. 

HOWEVER  wonderful  the  prefervation 
of  human  creatures  may  be,  we  can  fay 
with  truth,  that  the  care  of  Providence  to- 
wards animals,  is  {till  a  greater  proof  of  wil- 
dom,  power,  arid  goodnefs. 

That  the  prodigious  number  of  animals 
which  our  globe  contains,  fhould  find  food  or 
habitation  in  iummeris  not  furprifing,  becaufe 
all  nature  is  then  difpofed  to  concur  towards 
that  end.  But  that,  in  winter,  the  fame  num- 
ber of  creatures,  thofe  millions  of  quadrupeds, 
of  reptiles,  of  birds,  of  infe&s,  and  of  fifties, 
mould  continue  toexift,  is  acircumftance  which 
muft  excite  our  admiration. 

Nature  has  provided  moft  animals  with  a 
covering,  by  means  of  which  they  can  bear 
the  cold,  and  procure  themfelves  food  in  win- 
ter as  well  as  in  fummer.  The  bodies  of  wild 
beafts,  which  inhabit  forefts  and  deferts,  arc 
fo  formed,  that  their  hair  falls  off  in  fummer, 


and  grows  again  in  \\  inter,  till  it  becomes  a 
fur,  which  enables  the  animal  to  endure  the 
moil  fevere  cold. 

Other  kinds  of  animals  find  an  afylum  under 
the  bark  of  trees,  in  old  crevices,  in  hollows 
of  rocks  and  caves,  when  tiie  cold  obliges  them 
to  quit  their  furnmer  dwelling. 

It  io  there,  that  ibme  carry  beforehand  the 
food  which  is  toferve  them,  and  thus  live  on 
what  they  have  gathered  in  the  fummer ; 
others  pafs  the  winter  in  profound  lieep.  Na- 
ture has  given  to  feveral  forts  of  birds  an  in- 
ilinft,  which  prompts  them  to  change  place  at 
the  approach  of  winter. 

'i  hey  are  feen  flying  in  great  numbers  into 
warmer  climates.  Several  animals,  who  are 
not  deiigned  for  travelling  find,  notwithftand- 
ing,  their  wants  iupplied  in  this  feufon.  Birds 
know  how  to  find  out  infects  in  mofs,  and  in 
the  crevices  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Several 
kinds  of  quadrupeds  carry  provifion  in  fummer 
into  caves,  and  feed  on  it  in  winter. 

Others  are  obliged  to  fcek  their  fubfi/lence. 
under  the  mow  and  ice..  Several  forts  of  in- 
i£<ft5,  in  winter  confined  to  marCies  and  frozen 
rivers,  are  deprived  of  food  for  that  time,  and 
flill  preferve  life.  Perhaps,  ailb,  many  means, 
made  ufe  of  by  Providence  for  the  preservation 
of  animals,  are  yet  concealed  from  us. 

From  the  elephant  to  the  mite,  all  animals 
owe  to  him  their  dwelling,  their  food  and. 
their  life  j  and  even  where  nature  herfelf  feeuis 
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•I  of  refources,  he  finds   means  to  m  >•:* 
amends  tor  her  poverty. 

Let  this  coniidcration  ftrengthen  our  confi- 
dence in  God.  How  can  anxiety,  care,  or 
anguifh,  get  accefs  into  our  hearts,  or  make 
us  defpair  of  being  preserved  during  the  win- 
ler?  That  God,  who  provides  for  the  animals, 
v.'ill  not  forfake  mankind. 

lie  who  {hews  himielf  fo  great  in  fmaller 
objects,  will  be  full  greater  in  the  more  impor- 
tant. He  who  provides  a  covering  for  ani- 
mals, will  be  able  to  clothe  us.  He  who  points 
out  to  them  a  retreat  in  the  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains, will  find  for  us  an  afylum  to  pa£>  our 
days  in  quiet  nek.  He  who  has  prepared  for 
dicrn,  even  under  the  fiunv  and  ice,  their 
proper  food,  will  be  able  to  provide  for  us  in 
the  moil  critical  feafons. 

In  fine,  let  thefe  reflections  lead  us  to  imi- 
tate, as  much  as  our  faculties  will  permit,  the 
generous  care  of  Divine  Providence,  in  con- 
tributing to  the  preiervation  and  happinefs  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  even  to  the  welfare 
of  every  living  animal. 

To  be  cruel  towards  animals,  to  refufe  them 
food  and  convenience,  is  to  u£l  manifjiiiy  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  our  common  Creator,, 
whole  beneficent  cares  extend  even  to  thofc 
beings  which  are  inferior  to  us. 
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LESSON     X. 

HISTORY    OF    JOD. 

JOB,  who  lived  in  the  eailern  land  of  Uz, 
was  a  per  Ion  of  exalted  rank.  His  fub- 
ilance  and  pofTeiHons  were  very  great  ;  but  he 
was  more  diftinguifhed  and  honoured  for  his 
piety  and  benevolence.  He  had  {even  foris  and 
three  daughters. 

In  the  hiilory  of  this  good  man,  Satan  i-s 
reprelented  as  fuipecling  his  fincerity,  and  al- 
ledging,  that,  if  he  were  deprived  of  his  for- 
tune and  health,  his  temper  and  conduct 
would  change  with  his  circumftances. 

Permiffion,  therefore,  was  granted  by  the 
Almighty,  for  the  trial  of  his  integrity,  and 
accordingly  afflictions  were  heaped  upon  his 
head.  He  became  as  remarkable  for  calamity 
as  he  had  been  for  profperity. 

His  oxen  and  camels  were  taken  away  by 
robbers  ;  his  fheep  were  confumed  by  lighten- 
ing ;  and  his  children  overwhelmed  by  a  houfe 
blown  down  by  a  whirlwind.  He  himfelf  was 
feized  with  a  violent  diftemper,  which  over- 
fpread  his  body  from  the  crown  of  his  head, 
to  the  fole  of  his  foot. 

His  friends  concluded,  from  his  uncommon 
calamities,  that  he  was  a  great  fmner  and  hy- 
pocrite, and  advifed  him  to  confefs  his  guilt. 
Job  acknowledges  that  he  was  not  infallible 


and  free  from  common  failings,  and  that 
confequently  lie  ought  lo  be  humble  and  i'ub- 
miflive  under  the  hand  of  God. 

He  inlifts,  however,  that  he  was  honeft  and. 
fmcere  in  the  difcharge  ot  his  duty,  and  ap- 
peals, in  vindication  of  it,  from  the  falfe 
judgment  of  men  to  the  unerring  judgment  of 
God. 

He  ailerts,  that  there  is  little  or  no  differ- 
ence between  the  good  and  the  wicked,  in  the 
external  adminiftration  of  Providence  ;  that 
both  are  liable  to  the  fame  misfortunes,  and 
often  involved  in  one  common  ruin.  This 
fully  proves,  that  there  muft  be  a  future  (late, 
in  which  the  righteous,  who  fuffer  here,  will 
be  (ignally  rewarded. 

At  length,  in  order  to  determine  the  debate, 
the  Unerring  Judge  himfelf  is  reprefented  as 
interpofing,  to  mew  how  unable  men  are  to 
explain  the  ways  and  defigns  of  Heaven,  and 
to  declare  in  favour  of  Job  againft  the  opinion 
of  his  friends.  "  Ye  have  not  fpoken  of  me 
the  thing  that  is  right,  as  my  fervant  Job 
hath.5' 

lie  then  put  an  end  to  his  fuflferings,  blefled 
him  with  a  numerous  offspring,  and  "  gave 
him  twice  as  much  wealth  as  he  had  before  ;" 
fo  that  the  latter  end  of  his  life  was  more  pro- 
fperous  than  the  beginning. 

We  ftiould  learn  from  the  hiftory  of  Job, 

not  to  judge  and  condemn  others,  becaufe  they 

or    fick,    cr  under  any    c?.! aunty.. 


Affli&ions  are  no  proof  of  a  p^rfon's  being 
wicked  and  forfaken  by  God.  "  Whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chaileneth,  and  fcourgeth  eve- 
ry fon  whom  he  receiveth." 

The  example  of  Job  teacheth  us  to  employ 
ourfelves  and  our  wealth  in  doing  good  to 
others  according  to  their  various  neceflities. 
He  was  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the  lame, 
a  father  to  the  poor,  a  refuge  to  the  ftranger, 
the  defender  of  the  oppreiTed,  the  comforter 
of  the  wid'ow,  and  the  prote&or  of  him  that 
had  none  to  help  him.  They  who  are  rich  in 
this  world,  fhould  be  "  rich  in  good  works, 
ready  to  give,  glad  to  deftribute." 

It  teacheth  us  alfo,  in  all  our  afflictions,  to 
be  refigned  to  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  to  rely  upon  him  with  full  truft  and  confi- 
dence. "  What,"  fays  Job,  "  {hall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  fhall  we  not 
receive  evil  ?  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away  :  Bleffed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord !" 

LESSON     XL 

THE      WORKS      OF       NATURE      PRAISE       THEIR 
MAKER. 

TAKE  up  a  handful  of  the  fand,  and  try 
to  number  the  grains  of  it. 
Let  us  try   if  we  can   count    the  blades  of 
grafs  in  the  field,  or  the  leaves  on  the  trees. 


The  thiftle  is  armed  with  fhort  prickles  ;  the 
mallow  is  foft  and  woolly. 

The  hop  layeth  hold  with  her  tendrils,  and 
clzfpeth  the  tall  pole  ;  the  oak  hath  firm  root 
in  the  ground,  and  refifteth  the  winter  florm. 

The  daify  enamelleth  the  meadows,  and 
gfoweth  beneath  the  foot  of  the  paffenger : 
the  tulip  requireth  a  rich  foil,  and  the  careful 
hand  of  the  gardener. 

The  iris  and  the  reed  fpring  up  in  the  marfh: 
the  rich  grafs  covereththe  meadows  ;  and  the 
purple  heath-,flower  enliveneth  the  wafte- 
ground. 

The  water-lilies  grow  beneath  the  flream  ; 
their  broad  leaves  float  on  the  furface  of  the 
water  :  the  wall-flower  takes  root  between  the 
hard  ilone,  and  fpreads  its  fragrance  amongfl 
broken  ruins. 

Look  at  the  thorns  that  are  white  with 
bloflbms,  and  the  flowers  that  cover  the  fields, 
and  the  plants  that  are  trodden  in  the  green 
path.  The  hand  of  man  hath  not  planted 
them  ;  the  fower  hath  not  fcauerec!  the  feeds 
from  his  hand,  nor  the  gardener  digged  a  place 
for  them  with  his  fpade. 

Some  grew  on  deep  rocks,  where  no  man 
can  climb  :  in  fhaking  bogs  and  deep  forefts, 
and  defert  iflands  :  they  fpring  up  every 
where,  and  cover  the  bofom  of  the  whole 
earth. 

Who  caufeth  them  to  grow  every  where, 
and  bloweth  the  feeds  about  in  winds,  and 
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mixcth  them  with  the  mould,  and  watereth 
them  with  fort  rain«,  and  cheriiheth  them  with 
dews  ?  Who  fanneth  them  with  the  pure  breath 
of  Heaven;  and  guxt'i  them  colours  and 
frneliS,  and  fpreaceth  out  their  thin  tranfpa- 
rent  leaves  ? 

How  d-j::h  the  rofe  draw  its  crimibn  from 
the  dark  brown  eariii,  or  the  lily  its  fhining 
white?  Plow  can  a  An  all  feed  contain  a  p-ars't  ? 
•How  doth  every  pi  Ant  know  its  fealon  to  put 
forth  ?  They  are  marihalled  in  order  :  each 
one  knowelh  his  place,  and  iiandeth  up  in  his 
own  rar 

The  mow-drop  and  the  primrole  haile  to  lift 
their  heads  above  the  ground  ;  when  the  fpring 
cometh,  they  put  forth  their  beauty.  The 
carnation  waiteth  for  the  full  flreng'h  of  the 
year  ;  and  the  hardy  lauruftinus  cheereth  the 
winter  months. 

Every  plant  produceth  its  like.  An  ear  of 
corn  will  not  grow  from  an  acorn  ;  nor  will  a 
grape-ftone  produce  cherries ;  but  every  one 
fpringeth  from  its  proper  feed. 

\Vho  preferveth  them  alive  through  the  cold 
of  winter,  when  the  mow  is  on  the  ground  ? 
Whofaveth  a  fmall  feed,  and  a  lutle  warmth 
in  the  boibm  of  the  earth,  and  caufeth  them  to 
fpring  up  afrefh,  and  lap  to  rife  through  the 
hard  fibres  ? 

The  trees  are  withered,  naked  and  bare  ; 
they  are  like  dry  bones.  Who  breatheth  on 
them  with  the  breath  of  fpring,  and  they  are 
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covered  with  verdure,  and  green  leaves  fprout 
from  the  dead  wood  ? 

Lo,  thefe  are  a  part  of  his  works,  and  a  little 
portion  of  his  wonders. 

There  is  little  need  that  I  fhould  tell  you  of 
God,  for  every  thing  fpeaks  of  him  . 

Every  field  is  like  an  open  book  ;  every 
painted  flower  hath  a  leffon  written  on  its 
leaves. 

Every  murmuring  brook  hath  a  tongue  ;  a 
voice  is  in  every  whifpering  wind. 

They  all  fpeak  of  him  who  made  them  ;  they 
all  tell  us,  he  is  very  good. 

We  cannot  fee  God,  for  he  is  invifible  ;  but 
we  can  fee  his  works  every  where. 

They  that  know  the  moil,  fhould  praife 
him  the  beft  ;  but  which  of  us  can  number 
halt  his  works  ? 

LESSON     XII. 

A    CHARACTER. 


%s  one  °f  tDe  Englifli  poets, 
.  au  honeft  creature,  and  I  am  a 
"  friend  to  dogs."  of  all  the  beafts  that  graze 
the  lawn  or  hunt  the  foreit,  a  dog  is  the  only 
animal,  that,  leaving  his  fellows,  attempts  to 
cultivate  the  friendihip  of  man. 

To  man  he  looks,  in  all  his  neceflities,  with 
a  fpeaking  eye   for  afliftance  ;  exerts  for  him 
all  the  little  iervice  in  his  power  with  cheerful- 
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nefs  and  pieafurc  ;  for  him  bears  famine  and 
fatigue  with  patience  and  refignation. 

Studious  to  pleafe,and  fearing  to  offend,  he 
is  full  an  humble,  fteadfaft  dependent  ;  and 
in  him  alone,  fawning  is  not  flattery. 

By  him  the  midnight  robber  is  kept  at  a 
diftance,  and  the  thief  is  often  detected.  The 
poor  man  finds  in  his  dog  a  willing  aiiiftant, 
eager  to  leffen  his  toil,  and  content  with  a  ve- 
ry fmall  retribution. 

How  unkind,  then,  to  torture  this  faithful 
creature,  who  has  left  the  foreft  to  claim  the 
protection  of  man  !  How  ungrateful  a  return 
to  the  trufty  animal  for  all  its  fervices. 

Some  few  years  ago,  a  fhip  was  launched  at 
Ipfwich,  in  Suffolk,  and  going  off  the  flocks 
fooner  than  was  expected  by  the  people  on 
board,  fever?!  perfons  were  thrown  into  the 
water  ;  fome  boats  were  quickly  employed  to 
fave  the  people,  though  they  could  not  give 
immediate  afliftance, 

But  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  feeing  their 
fituation,  ruflied  into  the  water,  and  fwim- 
ming  for  their  relief,  towed  firft  one  and  then 
another  out  of  the  deep  into  the  fhallow  wa- 
ter, and  by  this  means  faved  the  lives  of  fever- 
al  men  and  women — though  fome  were  drown- 
ed for  want  of  timely  afliftance. 


LESSON     XIII. 

THE    SLOTH. 

THE  Sloth  is  a  creature  fo  ill  formed  for 
moving,  that  it  can  fcarcely  advance 
more  than  a  few  paces  in  the  courfe  of  a  week. 
It  has,  indeed,  fo  little  deiire  for  changing  its 
place,  that  it  never  thinks  of  going  in  queit 
of  food,  till  forced  by  the  fevere  calls  of  hun- 

srcr. 

It  lives  upon  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  the  flow- 
ers of  trees,  and  often  on  the  bark  itfelf, 
when  nothing  elfe  is  left  for  it  to  fubfift  on. 
As  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  food  for  its  fup- 
port,  for  the  moft  part,  it  ftrips  a  tree  of  its 
verdure  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  ;  and  being 
then  left  without  food,  it  drops  down  like  a 
lifelefs  mafs,  from  the  branches  to  the  ground. 

After  being  fome  time  in  a  torpid  ilate,  it 
prepares  for  a  new  journey  to  fome  tree  not 
far  off,  to  which  it  crawls  fo  ilowly,  that  one 
can  hardly  perceive  it  move.  Having  at 
length,  reached  the  fpot,  it  afcends  the  trunk, 
and  devours  whatever  it  can  find  on  the 
branches. 

By  gnawing  the  bark  alfo,  it  foon  deftroys 
the  life  of  the  tree  ;  and  thus  the  fource  is  loit 
from  which  it  drew  its  fupport.  This  ftrange 
creature,  which  feems  to  lead  a  very  wretched 
life,  may  ferve  as  a  juft  emblem  of  the  floth- 
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fill,  who  fpend  their  time  in  doing  nothing, 
while  they  ought  tobefeeking  forthofe  -com- 
forts  which  render  mankind  happy. 

LESSON     XIV. 

THE  BLESSINGS  GRANTED  TO  US  BY  GOD  IN 
WINTER,  AND  TO  WHICH  WE  PAY  TOO 
LITTLE  ATTENTION. 

IF  we  were  to  examine  the  works  of  creati- 
on more  attentively  than  we  generally  do, 
we  fhould  find  at  this  feafon  many  reafons  to 
rejoice  in  the  Creator,  and  to  praife  the  won- 
ders of  his  wifdoni. 

Few,  without  doubt,  are  fo  infeniible  as 
not  to  feel  emotions  of  pleafure  and  gratitude, 
when  beautious  nature  difplays  the  rich  blef- 
llngs  of  Providence  in  fpring,  funimer  or  au- 
tumn. 

But  even  hearts  the  fulleft  of  fenfibility,  are 
rarely  excited  to  the  fenfation  of  warm  grati- 
tude, when  they  fee  the  trees  dripped  of  their 
fruit,  and  the  fields  without  verdure  ;  when 
the  bleak  wind  whittles  round  their  dwelling  ; 
when  a  chilling  cold  comes  to  freeze  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants. 

But  is  it  certain  that  this  feafon  is  fo  depri- 
ved of  the  bleffings  of  heaven,  and  of  what 
is  fuflicicnt  to  kindle  gratitude  and  piety  in 
the  heart  of  man  r  No  certainly.  Let  us  only 
nccuftom  ourfelves  to  be  more  attentive  to  the 
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works  of  God,  more  touched  with  the  many 
proofs  of  his  goodnefs  towards  us,  and  we 
mail  find  opportunities  enough,  even  in  win- 
ter, to  praife  our  benefadtor. 

Coniider  how  unhappy  we  fhould  be,  if, 
during  violent  cold,  we  had  neither  wood  for 
fire,  nor  clothes  to  keep  us  warm.  With 
what  goodnefs  the  Lord  prevents  our  wants, 
and  furnifhes  us  ^even  in  the  feafon  the  moft 
void  of  refources^  with  the  neceffaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life. 

If  it  were  given  to  mortals  to  know  the 
chain  of  every  thing  in  nature,  how  great 
would  be  our  admiration  at  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  its  Author  !  But  however  incapa- 
ble we  are  of  forming  to  ourfelves  an  idea  of  the 
whole  of  his  works,  the  little  we  underftand 
gives  us  fufllcient  reafon  to  acknowledge,  that 
his  government  is  infinitely  wife  and  beneficent. 

Winter  belongs  to  the  plan  he  has  formed. 
If  this  feafon  did  not  exift,  the  fpring  and 
fummer  would  not  have  fo  many  charms  for 
us,  the  fertility  of  our  lands  would  much  di- 
minim,  commerce  would  be  at  an  end  in  ma- 
ny provinces,  and  part  of  the  woods  and 
forefts  would  have  been  created  for  no  pur- 
pofe. 

Confidered  in  this  light,  winter  is  certainly 
very  ufeful,  and  fuppofing  even  that  its  advan- 
tages were  not  fo  apparent,  it  fhould  be  fuiE- 
cient  for  us  to  refleft,  that  winter  is  the  work 
C  3 
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of  the  Creator,  as  well  as  fpring  and  iummer, 
;;nd  all  which  comes  from  him  muft  be  for  the 
bed. 

LESSON     XV. 

INDUSTRY. 

E  Jews  have  a  faying  among  them,  that 
"  He  who  does  not  bring  his  fon  up  to 
fome  bufmefs,  makes  him  a  thief."  Idlenefs 
they  look  on  as  the  ground  of  all  evil,  whether 
public  or  private  ;  for,  the  mind  of  man  will 
be  employed,  and,  rather  than  do  nothing,  it 
will  work  mifchief. 

The  Parthians  were  fuch  enemies  to  idlenefs, 
that  they  did  not  fuffer  their  children  to  eat 
till  they  had  gone  through  fome  exercifes,  or 
done  fomething  which  might  contribute  to  the 
health  of  their  bodies  or  improvement  of  their 
minds. 

Solon  introduced  a  fevere  law  into  his  com- 
monwealth againft  idlenefs,  and  the  judges 
were  very  vigilent  in  enquiring  into  the  life 
nnd  manners  of  every  particular  fubjecl:,  and 
in  feeing  this  law  put  in  execution,  as  appears 
from  the  following  narrative. 

4i  There  were  at  Athens  two  poor  \oung 
men,  who  took  pleafure  in  reading,  in  order 
to  acquire  \\ifdom  and  knowledge.  They  had 
i,  \  Uibie  means  of  fupport,  yet  they  kcnt  up 
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their  flefh  and  colour,  looked  hale,  well,  and 
in  good  cafe. 

The  judges  had  information  given  them  of 
the  retired  life  of  thefe  two,  and  that  it  did 
not  appear  they  had  any  thing  to  maintain 
them  ;  confequently,  as  they  could  not  live 
without  fuftenance,  they  mud  have  fome  clan- 
deftine  means  of  fubfifting.  On  this  informa- 
tion, the  young  men  were  fummoned  before 
the  judges,  and  ordered  to  anfwer  to  the 
charge. 

One  of  the  accufed  fa  id,  that  little  credit 
was  given  to  what  a  man  could  urge  in  his 
own  defence,  becaufe  it  was  natural  to  think 
that  every  criminal  would  either  cleny  or  exte- 
nuate the  crime  he  was  charged  with  ;  and  as 
the  teflimony  of  a  dilinterefted  perfon  was  not 
liable  to  fufpicion,  he  defircd  a  certain  baker, 
whom  he  named,  might  be  fummoned,  in  or- 
der to  anfwer  for  him. 

The  baker  declared,  that  the  young  men 
under  examination  took  it  by  turns  to  grind 
his  corn  every  night  ;  and  that,  for  the  night's 
work,  he  every  morning  paid  the  young  man, 
who  ground  at  his  mill,  a  drachma,  or  groat, 
The  judges  furprHed  at  their  abftinence  and 
induftry,  ordered  a  reward  of  two  hundred 
drachmas  to  be  paid  them  out  of  the  publick 
treaiury. 

How  happy  would  it  be  for  us,  if  there  were 
laws  againit  idlenefs,  and  which  mould  oblige 
cvcrv  man  to  give  an  account  of  his  time,  and 
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be  anfwerable  for  his  way  of  life  !  How  many 
cheats  and  iharpers,  who  live  by  defrauding 
the  unwary  public,  would  be  obliged  to  lay 
aiide  the  name  of  gentlemen,  and  work  for 
their  livelihood  in  an  honeft  manner ! 

LESSON     XVI. 

JUDGE    NOT    TOO    HASTILY. 

IN  a  corner  of  a  farmer's  garden,  a  neft  of 
ants  was  one  day  difcovered.  Thefe  ani- 
mals, during  all  the  warm  and  pleafant  months 
of  the  year,  were  fully  occupied  in  dragging 
to  their  cells  all  the  little  feeds  and  grains  of 
corn  they  were  capable  of  collecting. 

A  bed  of  flowers  happened  to  be  near  the 
habitation  of  thefe  ants,  and  was  frequented  by 
numberlefs  flies,  who  diverted  themfelves  in 
{porting  from  flower  to  flower.  The  farmer's 
little  ion,  havingly  frequently  obferved  the 
different  employments  of  thefe  animals,  and, 
being  young  and  ignorant,  he  one  day  broke 
out  into  thefe  exprefllons  : 

"  Surely  thefe  ants  are  the  moft  fimple  of  all 
creatures  !  How  they  toil  and  labour  all  the 
day,  inflead  of  revelling  in  the  warmth  of  the 
fun,  and  wandering  from  flower  to  flower, 
like  thefe  flies,  who  feem  to  know  how  to  en- 
joy themfelves  ! 

It  was  not  long  after  he  had  made  this  idle 
remark,  when  the  weather  began  to  grow 
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very  cold,  the  fun  feldom  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  evenings  were  fharp  and  frofty.  This 
fame  little  boy,  walking  with  his  father  in  the 
garden  at  this  period  of  the  year,  did  not  per- 
ceive a  fingle  ant,  but  obferved  that  all  the  flies 
were  lying  about,  either  dead  or  dying. 

As  he  was  a  good  natured  youth,  he  could 
not  help  regretting  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
flies,  and  alked  his  father,  what  was  become  of 
the  ants  he  had  fo  often  feen  on  the  fame  fpot. 
His  father  replied,  "  The  flies,  being  careiefs 
animals,  are  all  dead,  becaufe  they  made  no 
provilion  againft  the  approach  of  fevere  wea- 
ther. 

The  ants,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  bufy 
during  the  fummer,  in  laying  up  a  (lore  againft 
the  winter,  and  are  now  fnug  in  their  cells, 
alive  and  well.  When  the  warm  weather  (hall 
return,  we  may  again  fee  them  at  their  la- 
bour." 

LESSON    XVII. 

MODEST  V. 

WHO  art  thou,  O  Man  !  that  prefumeft 
on  thine  own  wifdom  ?  or  why  doft 
thou   vaunt   thyfelf  on    thine  own    acquire- 
ments ? 

The  firft  ftep  towards  being  wife,  is  to  know 
that  thou  art.  ignorant  ;  and  if  thou  wouldft 
not  be  efteemed  foolim  in  the  judgment  of 


others,  caft  off  the  folly  of  being  wile  in  thine 
own  conceit. 

As  a  plain  garment  beil  adorneth  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  fo  a  decent  behaviour  is  the  great- 
eft  ornament  of  wifdom. 

He  relieth  not  on  his  own  wifdom  ;  he 
weigheth  the  counfels  of  a  friend,  and  receiv- 
eth  the  benefit  thereof. 

He  turneth  away  his  ear  from  his  own  praife, 
and  believeth  it  not ;  he  is  the  laft  in  difcover- 
ing  his  own  perfections. 

But  behold  the  vain  man,  and  obferve  the 
arrogant  :  he  clotheth  himfelf  in  rich  attire  ; 
he  walketh  in  the  public  ftreet  ;  he  caileth 
round  his  eyes,  and  courteth  obfervation. 

He  tofTethuphis  head,  and  overlooketh  the 
poor  ;  he  treateth  his  inferiors  with  infolence, 
and  his  fuperiors  in  return  look  down  on  his 
pride  and  folly  with  laughter. 

He  defpifeth  the  judgment  of  others  ;  he  re- 
lieth  on  his  own  opinion,  and  is   confounded. 
^  He  is  puffed  up  with  the  vanity  of  his  ima- 
gination :  his  delight  is  to  hear  and  to  fpeak 
of  himfelf  all  the  day  long. 

He  fwalloweth  with  greedinefs  his  own 
praife,  and  the  flatterer  in  return  eateth  him 
up. 


LESSON     XVIII. 

VEGETABLES    WHICH    PRESERVF      THEIR    VER- 
DURE   IN    WINTER. 


I^HE  earth  may  now  be  compared  to  a  mo- 
ther who  has  been  robbed  of  thofe  chil- 
dren from  whom  me  had  the  beft  hopes.  She 
is  defolate,  and  deprived  of  the  charms  which 
varied  and  embellilhed  her  furface.  However, 
me  is  not  robbed  of  all  her  children. 

Here  and  there  fome  vegetables  are  ftill  to 
be  feen,  which  feem  to  defy  the  fe  verity  of  the 
winter.  Here  the  wild  hawthorn  mews  its 
purple  berries  ;  and  the  lauruftina  difplays  its 
bloffoms  in  clutters,  crowned  with  leaves  which 
never  fade. 

The  yew-tree  rifes  like  a  pyramid,  and  its 
leaves  preierve  their  verdure.  The  weak  ivy 
ftill  creeps  along  the  walls,  and  clings  immova- 
ble, while  the  tempeft  roars  around  it.  '1  he 
laurel  extends  its  green  branches,  and  has  loft 
none  of  its  fummer  ornaments. 

The  humble  box  mews,  here  and  there,  in 
the  midft  of  the  fnow,  its  evergreen  branches. 
Thefe  trees,  and  fome  others  beiides,  preferve 
their  verdure  in  the  coldeft  climates,  and  in 
the  fever  eft  feafons. 

They  are  emblems  of  the  durable  advanta- 
ges which  he  poflefles  whofe  mind  is  cultivated, 
and  whofe  temper  is  fweet  and  ferene.  The 
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fplendour  of  drefs,  which  only  dazzles  the 
eye  of  the  vulgar,  is  a  trifling  and  tranfient 
fplendour. 

The  moft  brilliant  complexion  will  fade,  and 
all  outward  beauty  is  of  (hort  duration  ;  but 
virtue  has  charms  which  furvive  every  thing. 
The  man  who  fears  the  Lord,  "  is  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  fide  of  a  river. 

It  grows  and  flourifhes,  and  its  branches  ex- 
tend far  off.  It  bears  fruit  in  due  feat'on,  and 
its  leaves  fade  not.  It  refreshes  him  who  feeks 
its  ihelter,  and  the  traveller  bleffes  it." 

\Yhat  a  delightful  image  is  this  of  a  pious 
man!  He  .borrows  not  his  value  from  the  ex- 
terior and  arbitrary  goods  of  fortune.  His 
true  ornaments  are  in  himfelf.  rlhe  ftorms  of 
adverfity  may  fometimes  make  him,  but  they 
cannot  overpo\ver  him  ;  and  he  foon  rifes  again 
above  the  ftormy  regions. 

If  he  is  reduced  by  misfortune  to  poverty, 
he  is  ftill  rich,  in  the  poffeflion  of  peace,  arif- 
ing  from  a  good  confcience,  and  the  hope  of  a 
bleffed  immortality. 

This  meditation  leads  me  to  the  idea  of  a 
benevolent  old  man.  In  the  decline  of  his 
days,  he  refembles  the  plants  which  preferve 
their  verdure,  even  in  that  feafon  of  life.  How 
many  ftorms  of  fortune  has  he  fupported  with 
conltancy  1  How  many  attracting  objects  has 
he  feen  wither  !  He  yet  exifts,  while  moil  of 
thole  of  his  time  have  difappeared. 

A  mild  cheerfulnefs  is  feen  in  him,  the  hap. 
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py  remains  of  his  fpring.  However  wrinkled 
his  forehead  may  be  ;  whatever  ravages  the 
hand  of  time  has  imprinted  upon  his  body,  he 
is  flill  adorned  with  virtues  which  make  a- 
mends  for  the  lofs  of  exterior  charms. 

He  grows  young  again  in  his  children  ;  and 
his  wifdom,  his  integrity,  his  great  experience, 
ferve  ftill  for  examples  and  lellons  to  all  around 
him. 

As  the  rofe  breatheth  iweetnefs  from  its  na- 
ture, fo  the  heart  of  a,  benevolent  man  pro- 
duceth  good  works.  He  enjoyeth  the  eafe  and 
tranquility  of  his  own  breait,  and  rejoicetti 
in  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  neigh- 
bour. 

His  delire  is  to  do  good,  and  he  fearcheth 
out  the  occafions  thereof;  in  removing  the 
oppreflions  of  another  he  relieveth  himfclf. 
From  the  largenefs  of  his  mind,  he  compre- 
hendeth  in  his  wifhes  the  happinefs  of  all  men  ; 
and  from  the  generoiity  of  his  heart  he  endea- 
vouieth  to  promote  it. 

LESSON     XIX. 

ANGER. 

AS  the  whirlwind   in  its  fury  teareth   up 
trees,  and  changeth  the  face  of  Nature, 
fo  the  rage  of  an  angry  man  throweth  mifchief 
around  him.     But  think,  and  reflet  on  thine 
own  weakncfs  j  fo  (halt  thcu  pardon  the  fail- 
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Indulge  not  thyiclf  in  anger  ; 
it  is  lik^  v.  netting  a  fa  ord  to  wound  thine  o\vn 
bread,  or  to  injure  thy  friend. 

If  it  be  a  hard  talk  to  rule  thine  anger,  it  is 
wile  to  prevent  it  :  avoid  then  thole  things 
which  may  excite  thy  wrath,  or  guard  thyfelf 
again  ft  them,  when  they  occur.  Harbour  not 
revenge 'in  thy  breall  :  it  will  torment  thy. 
heart,  and  pervert  thy  bed  thoughts. 

Be  always  more  ready  to  forgive,  'than  to 
return  an  offence  :lfce  that  watches  for  re- 
venge, lieth  ia  w^it  againfc  himielf,  and  draw- 
eth  down  mifchief  en  his  own  head.  A  mild 
anfwer  to  an  angry  man,  like  \vater  caft  upon 
the  fire,  checketh  his  warmth,  and  from  be- 
ing a  foe,  he  will  become  thy  friend. 

Refied:,  and  think,  how  few  things  are  wor- 
thy of  anger,  andthou  wilt  wonder,  that  any 
but  focl.s  ihould  indulge  it.     In  folly  cr  weivk- 
ncis   it  always  taketlT  its   rife,  but  it  fe'i 
cndeth  \vithout  forrow.      On  the  heelr,  ofi 
treadeth  iliame  j  at  the  back  of  anger  ilandeth 
i-cmorfe. 

LESSON    XX. 

FILIAL    PIETY. 

E  of  the  Roman  judges  had  given  up 
to  the. triumvir  a  woman  of  fome  rank, 
condemned  for  a  capital  crime,  to  be  executed 
ia  prifon.  He,  who  had  charge  of  the  execu- 
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tion,    in  conuJeration    of  her  birth,  did  not 
in-iicdiatdy  put  her  to  death. 

He  even  ventured  to  let  her  daughter  have 
accefs  to  her  in  prifon,  carefully  fearching  her, 
however,  as  (lie  went  in,  leii  (he  fliould  carry 
with  he*  any  fuftenance. 

lie  took  it  for  granted,  that  in  a  few  days, 
the  mother  muft,  of  courfe,  periih  for  want, 
and  thai  the  feverity  of  putting  a  woman  of 
family  to  a  violent  deadi  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  might  thus^e  avoided. 

Some  days  pafil'ng  in  this  manner,  the  tri- 
umvir began  to  wonder  that  the  daughter  dill 
came  to  vifit  her  mother,  and  could  by  no 
means  comprehend  how  the  latter  fhould  live 
fo  long. 

Watching  therefore  carefully  what  palled 
in  the  interview  between  them,  he  found,  to 
his  great  aftoniihment,  that  the  life  of  the  mo- 
ther had  been  all  this  while  fupported  by  the 
milk  of  the  daughter,  who  came  to  the  prifon 
every  day,  that  her  mother  might  fuck  her 
breafts. 

The  ftrange  contrivance  between  them  was 
reprefcnted  to  the  judges,  who  procured  a  par- 
don for  the  mother.  Nor  was  it  thought  fuf- 
iicient  to  give  to  fo  dutiful  a  daughter  the 
forfeited  life  of  her  condemned  mother,  but 
they  were  both  maintained  afterwards  by  a 
penflon  fettled  on  them  for  life. 

What  will  not  filial  duty  contrive,  or  what 
hazards  will  it  not  run,  if  it  will  put  a  daugh- 
D  2 
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ter  upon  venturing,  at  the  peril  of  her  own 
-  Jife,  to  maintain  her  imprifoned  and  condemn- 
ed mother  in  fo  unufual  a  manner  !     For,  what 
was  ever  heard  of  more  ftrange,  than  a  mother 
fucking  the  breads  of  her  own   daughter?  It 
might  even  feem  fo  unnatural  as  to  render  it 
iful,  whether  it  might  notbeinfomefovt 
:,  if  it   were  not,  that  duty  to  parents  is 
the  firii  law  of  nature. 

LESSON     XXI. 

THE    FIRST    LESSON    CF    CYRUS. 

IT  is  reported  of  Cyrus,  when  young,  that, 
being  afked  what  was  the  firfl  thing  he 
Jearnrd,  he  anfwered,  "  To  tell  the  truth  ;" 
which  is  indeed,  "  though  no  fcience,  fairly 
worth  the  fevcn." 

When  the  wife  men  were  commanded  by 
the  king,  to  declare  what  was  the -firongeft 
power  upon  earth,  fuch  as  exceeded  even  that 
of  the  monarch  himfelf,  they  were  all  at  a  lofs 
for  an  anfwer. 

At  laft  the  prophet  Daniel  was  confulted, 
who,  being  endowed  with  wifdom  from  on 
high,  anfwered,  that  truth  was  the  ftrongeft  ; 
and  fupported  his  afiertion  by  fuch  weighty 
arguments,  that  nobody  couldcontrovert  them. 
Thus  his  under  flan  ding  was  approved  by  the 
Hng,  and  all  the  fagcs  \vcrc  humbled  in  his 
prefence. 


Of  all  the  qualities  that  adorn  the  human 
mind,  triuh  is  the  moft  refpeftable.  It  is  a 
rich,  though  a  firnple  ornament  ;  and  he  who 
is  not  pofieiTed  of  it,  let  his  rank  and  qualities 
be  \vhat  they  may,  will  be  for  ever  defpicable 
in  the  light  of  the  good  and  wife. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  diilike  thofe  \vho  are 
always  intent  upon  deceiving.  Whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  wr  make  no  fcruple  to  confide  in 
thofe  who  are  fiiKere,  becaufe  we  know  cur- 
felves  to  be  fare  in  their  hand.  They  will  be 
either  coniiant  friends  or  open  enemies  ;  and, 
even  if,  through  human  frailty,  they  are  foir.e- 
tiines  led  into  errors,  yet  their  generous  ac- 
knowledgement of  them  makes  amends,  in  a 
great  degree,  and  is  a  good  token  cf  their 
avoiding  them  for  the  future. 

««  Where  Truth  is  found,  bright  Virtue  flill  rcfides, 

**  And  equal  juftice  ev^ry  aft  in  guides. 

*'  In  the  pu  e  heart  a;  d  fpotlefs  mn  d  (lie  reigrs, 

•'  And    with    mild   pcwei    l-.er  happy  Iway  maintains  j 

"  Ih    a cibute  of  God  himfclf  co»  fcft, 

•*  That  ftamps  his  nrngeon  the  human  brcp.ft." 

LESSON     XXII. 

THE    LAPLANDERS. 

F  I  fix  my  eyes  on  the  Laplanders,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lands  neare&  the  arctic 
pole  ;  I  fee  mortals,  whofe  tafte  and  manner 
of  living,  when  compared  with  ours,  we  con- 
clude are  not  the  happicft.  Their  country  is 
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formed  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  covered  with 
ihow  and  ice,  which  do  not  melt  even  in  fum- 
mer  ;  and  where  the  chain  is  interrupted,  is 
iull  of  bogs  and  marines. 

A  deep  fno\v  overwhelms  the  vallies,  and 
covers  the  little  hills.  Winter  is  felt  during 
the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  The  nights  are 
long  ;  and  the  days  give  but  a  dim  light.  M  he 
inhabitants  feek  fheiter  from  the  cold  in  tents 
which  can  be  removed  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. 

They  fix  their  fire-place  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  furround  it  with  ilones.  The  fmokegoes 
out  in  an  opening  at  the  top,  which  alfoierves 
them  for  a  window.  There  they  fatten  iron 
chains,  to  which  they  hang  the  'caldrons,  in 
which  they  drefs  their  food,  and  melt  the  ice 
which  lerves  them  for  drink. 

Theinfide  of  the  tent  is  furnifhcd  with  furs, 
which  preferve  them  from  the  wind  ;  and  they 
lie  on  {kins,  fpread  on  the  ground.  It  is  there 
they  pafs  their  winter.  6ix  months  of  the 
year  are  to  them  perpetual  night,  during  which 
they  hear  nothing  round  them  but  the  whitt- 
ling of  winds,  and  the  howling  of  wolves, 
which  are  running  every  where  in  fearch  of 
t;Kir  prey. 

How  -could  we  bear  the  climate  and  way  of 
life  of  thofe  people  ?  How  much  mould  we 
think  cmrfelvesto  be  pitied,  if  we  had  nothing 
before  our  eyes  but  an  immenfe  extent  of  ice, 
and  \vhcle  dcferts  covered  with  fnow  ;  the  ab- 
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fence  of  the  fun  ftill  making  the  cold  more  in- 
fupportable  ;  if,  inftead  of  a  convenient  dwell- 
ing, we  had  only  moveable  tents  made  of  ikins, 
and  no  rcfource  for  our  fubliftence,  but  pain- 
ful and  dangerous  hunting. 

Are  not  thefe  reflections  proper  to  make  us 
obferve  the  many  advantages  of  our  climate, 
fo  little  attended  to  ?  Ought  it  not  to  animate 
us  to  blefs  the  Divine  Providence,  for  deliver- 
ing  us  from  fuch  diftrefles  and  inconveniencies, 
and  for  diiiinguiming  us  by  a  thoufand  advan- 
tages ?  Yes. 

Let  us  ever  blefs  that  wife  Providence  :  and 
when  we  feel  th  •  feverity  of  die  feafon,  let  us 
return  thanks,  that  the  cold  is  fo  moderate 
where  we  dwell,  and  that  we  have  fuch  nu- 
n:erous  ways  of  guarding  a  gain  ft  it. 

But  is  the  inhabitant  of  northern  countries 
fo  unhappy  as  we  imagine  ?  It  is  true,  he  wan- 
ders through  rough  vallies  and  unbeaten  roads, 
and  is  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  fea- 
fons.  But  his  hardy  body  is  abk  to  bear  fa- 
.Vigue. 

The  Laplander  is  poor,  and  deprived  of 
many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  •  but  is  he 
not  rich,  in  knowing  no  other  wants  than  thofe 
which  he  can  eafily  iatisfy  ?  He  is  deprived  for 
feveral  months  of  the  light  of  the  fun  ;  but  to 
make  the  daikneis  fupportable,  the  moon  and 
the  Aurora  Borealies  light  Ins  horizon. 

Even  the  fnow  and  ice,  in  which  he  is  fur- 
rounded;  do  not  make  him  unhappy.  Edu- 
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n  and  cuPtom  arm  him  againft  the  feverity 
climate.     The  hardy  life   he  leads  ena- 

ani  to  brave  the  cold,  and  for  the  parti- 
cular wants  which  are  indifpenfable  to  him, 
nature  has  made  it  eaiy  to  obtain  them. 

She  has  pointed  out  to  him  animals,  whofe 
fur  laves  him  from  the  (harpnefs  of  the  air. 
She  has  given  him  the  Rein-deer,  which  fur- 
iiiihes  him  with  his  tent,  his  drefs,  his  bed, 
liistood  and  his  drink  ;  with  which  he  under- 

a  long  j:)urmes,  and  which,  in  a  word, 
iuppiiesalmoii  ail  his  wants  ;  and  whole  main- 
tenance is  but  little  trouble  to  him. 

If,  in  the  midft  of  ail  their  mifery,  thefe 
poor  mortals  had  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
God,  a  knowledge  fuch  as  revelation  gives  us ; 
and,  it  it  is  true,  that  the  idea  we  form  of 
happinefs  depends  more  on  opinion  than  on 
reaion  ;  if  it  is  true  alfo,  that  real  happinefs  is 
not  fixed  to  particular  people,  or  particular 
climates  ;  and  that,  with  the  neceiTaries  of  life 
and  peace  of  mind,  one  may  be  happy  in  every 
corner  of  the  earth  j  has  not  one  a  right  to  afk, 
what  the  Laplander  would  want  to  make  him 
happy  ? 
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LESSON    XXIII. 

APPLICATION. 

INGE  the  days  that  are  pail  are  gone  -for 
ever,  andthofe  that  are  to  come  may- not 
Come  to  thee,  it  behoveth  thee,  O  man  !  to 
employ  the  prefent  time,  without  regretting 
t he  lofs  of  that  which  is  pad,  or  too  much  de- 
pending on  that  which  is  to  come. 

This  inftant  is  thine  :  the  next  is  in  the 
womb  of  futurity,  and  thou  knoweil  not 
what  it  may  bring  forth. 

\\  hatfoever  thou  refolvefl  to  do,  do  it 
quickly.  Defer  not  till  the  evening  what  the 
morning  may  accomplim. 

Idleness  is  the  parent  of  want  and  of  pain  : 
but  the  labour  of  virtue  biingelh  forth  plea- 
fur  e. 

The'  hand  of  diligence  defeateth  want ;  pro- 
fperity  and  fuccefs  are  the  indutlrious  man's  at- 
tendants. 

V\  ho  is  he  that  hath  acquired  wealth,  that 
hath  rifen  to  power,  that  hath  clothed  him- 
felf  with  honour,  and  that  is  fpoken  of  in  the 
city  with  praife  ?  Even  he  that  hath  (hut  out 
idlenefs  from  his  houfe,  and  hath  fuid  unto 
iloth,  thou  art  mine  enemy. 

He  rifeth  up  early,  he  exercifeth  his  mind 
with  contemplation,  and  his  body  with  action, 
and  prefervcth  the  health  of  both. 
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The  flothrul  man  is  a  burden  to  hhnfelf  ;  Ms 
ho-irs  hang  heavy  on  his  head  ;  Le  loiterctli 
about,  and  knoweth  not  what  he  would  do. 

His  days  pafs  away  like  the  fhadow  of  a 
cloud,  and  He  leaveth  behind  him  no  mark  for 
remembrance. 

His  body  is  difeafed  for  want  cf  exercife  ;  he 
wifheth  for  action,  but  hath  not  power  to 
move  ;  his  mind  is  in  darknc^  ;  hi-  thoughts 
are  confufed  ;  he  longeth  for  knowledge,  but 
hath  no  application, 

He  would  eat  of  the  almond,  but  hateth  the 
trouble  of  breaking  its  {hell. 

His  houfe  is  in  diforder,  his  fervants  are 
waileful  and  riotous,  and  he  runneth  on  to- 
wards ruin  ;  he  feeth  it  with  his  eyes,  he  hear- 
eth  it  with  his  ears,  he  maketh  his  head,  and 
wiflieth,  but  hath  no  refolution  ;  till  ruin 
cometh  upon  him  like  a  whirlwind,  and  fham-e 
and  repentance  defcend  with  him  to  the  grave. 

LESSON     XXIV. 

EXERCISE    AND    TEMPERANCE. 


for  the  moftpart,  is  nothing  elfe 
but  the  fubditute  of  exercife  or  temper- 
ance. Medicines  are  indeed  abfolutely  neceffa- 
ry  in  acute  diitempers,  which  cannot  wait  the 
ilow  operations  of  thefe  two  great  inftruments 
of  health  ;  but,  did  rnen  live  in  an  habitual 


courfe  of  cxcrcife  and  temperance,  there  would 
be  but  little  occafion  for  them. 

Accordingly  we  fine!,  thatthofc  parts  of  the 
world  are  the  moil  healthy,  where  the  inha- 
bitants fubiiil  by  the  chace  ;  unJ  that  iven 
lived  longefl,  when  t.ielr  lives  wciv  rim  loyed 
in  hunting,  and  when  they  had  little  food  be- 
fides  what  they  caught. 

Blifiering  and  bleeding  are  feldom  of  ufe  but 
to  the  idle  and  intern ;: e; nv e  ;  as  all  tho; 
\vard  applications,  which  are  fo  much  in  prac- 
tice among  us,  are,  for  the  moil  part,  nothing 
clfe  but  expedients  to  make  luxury  confident 
wlih  health.  The  apothecary  is  perpetually 
employed  in  countermining  the  cook  and  the 
vintner. 

It  is  faid  of  Diogenes,  that,  meeting  a  young 
man,  who  was  going  to  a   feail,  he  took  him 
up  in  the  ilreet   and  carried  him  home  1 
friends,  as  one  who  was  running  into  immi- 
ncrJ  danger,  had  he  not  prevented  him. 

"What  would  the  philosopher  have  faid,  had 
he  been  prefent  at  the  gluttony  cf  a  modern 
meal  ?  Would  not  he  have  thought  the  master 
of  the  family  mad,  and  have  begged  ihtf  fer- 
vants  to  tie  down  his  hands,  had  he  feen  him 
devour  fowl,  fifli,  and  flefh  ;  fwallow  oil  and 
vinegar,  wines  and  fpices  ;  throw  down  fal- 
hds  of  twenty  different  forts  of  herbs  ;  fau- 
ces, of  an  hundred  ingredients;  confections 
and  fruits  of  numberlcis  fweets  and  flavours  ? 
For  my  part,  when  I  behold  a  fafhionable 
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table  fet  out  in  all  its  magnificence,  I  fancy 
that  I  fee  gouts,  and  dropfies,  fevers  and  le- 
thargies with  other  innumerable  diftempers, 
lying  in  ambufcade  among  the  diihes. 

Nature  delights  in  the  moil  plain  and  flmple 
diet.  Every  animal,  but  man,  keeps  to  one 
diQi.  Kerbs  are  the  food  of  this  fpecies,  fifh 
of  that,  and  ilcfli  of  a  third.  But  man  falls 
upon  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way  ; 
fcarce  a  berry  or  inufhroom  can  efcape  him. 

It  is  impofiiule  to  lay  down  a  determinate 
rule  for  temperance,  becaufe  what  is  luxury 
in  one  may  be  temperance  in  another.  An 
eminent  phyllcian  gives  the  following  advice  : 
"  pvlake  your  whole  repaft  cut  of  one  difh, 
and  feldom  indulge  in  a  fecond. 

At  the  fan  e  time  abftain  from  all  fauces,  or 
or  at  lead:  from  fuch  as  are  not  the  molt  plain 
and  fimple.  Young  people  ought  never  to  talte 
fauces  of  any  kind." 

It  is  obicrved  by  two  or  three  ancient  au- 
thors, that  Socrates,-  notwkhftanding  he  lived 
in  Athens,  during  the  great  plague,  which  has 
made  fo  much  noife  through  all  ages,  and  has 
been  celebrated,  at  different  times,  by  the  mod 
eminent  authors  ;  1  fay,  notwitrulanding  that 
he  lived  in  the  time  of  this  devouring  petti- 
lence,  he  never  caught  the  infection  ;  which 
thofe  writers  unanimoufly  aicribe  to  the 
uninterrupted  temperance  which  he  always  ob- 
ferved. 

But   the  mod  remarkable  inftancc  of  the 


cy  of  temperance,  tow; 
of  long  life,  is  what  we   met  whli   1;:   n 
book,  publiilied  'by  Lewis  Corn :ir:>5  ti-e  Vene- 
tian ;   which  I  rather  mention  bjcaufe  it   i;i  of 
undoubted  credit;  as  the  late  Venetian  an 
fador,  who  was  of  the    fame  family.,  ;U':e(tcd 
more  than  once,  in  converfation,  wKen  J'e  re- 
fid  ed  in  England. 

Cornaro,  who  was  the  author  of  the  little 
treatife  above  mentioned,  was  of  an  infirm 
confutation  till  about  forty,  when,  by  ob- 
fiinately  perilling  in  an  exacl  courfe  of  tem- 
perance, he  recovered  a  perfect  (late  of  health  ; 
infomuch,  that  at  fourfcore  he  publifhed  Ins 
book,  which  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh, 
under  the  title  of  u  .Sure  and  Certain  Me- 
thods  of  obtaining  a  Long  and  Healthy  Life.** 

He  lived  to  give  a  third  or  fourth  edition  of 
it;  and,  after  having  pafibd  his  hundredth 
year,  died  without  pain  or  agony,  and  like 
one  who  falls  afleep. 

LESSON     XXV. 

USEFUL    INFORMATION. 

yN  a  late  converfation  amongft  i'ome  of  the 
jl  great  and  the  wife,  Theron,  a  man  of 
u-eaith  and  figure,  but  not.  polfeffed  of  much 
knowledge,  fat  in  the  midil  of  his  friends  of 
both  fex.e:53  in  a  large  room,  with  a  rich  va- 
riety of  furniture. 

E 
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Theron  observed,  that  he  had  often  heard  it 
faid,  "  how  much  we  are  all  it  debted  to  the 
country  and  the  plough  ,"  but  for  his  part,  lie 
knew  no  ohnguion  that  we  had  to  that  low 
rank  of  mankind,  whofe  life  is  taken  up  in  the 
fields,  the  woods,  and  the  meadows  ;  .but  that 
they  p  iid  their  rents  well,  to  enable  gentle- 
men to  live  at  their  eafe. 

Crito  was  pleafed  to  feize  the  occadon,  and 
entertained  the  gay  audience  with  a  furprifing 
lecture  of  philoibphy. 

"  Permit  me,  1  heron,  faid  he,  to  be  an 
advocate  for  the  peafant  ;  and  I  can  draw  up 
a  long  account  of  particulars,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  field  and  the  foreil,  and 
to  the  men  who  cultivate  the  ground,-  and  are 
engaged  in  rural  bufincis.. 

Look  around  on  all  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  let  ir-  '^rvey  our  own  clothing,  and  the 
fplendid  array  of  Therina  and  Per  (is,  and  we 
{hall  find,  that,  except  a  few  glittering  ftones, 
and  a  little  gold  a^d  filvcr,  which  were  dug 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  we  can  fcarce 
ice  any  thing  that  did  not  once  grow  green 
upon  the  ground  through  the  various  labours 
of  the  planter  and  ploughman. 

Whence  came  the  floor  we  tread  on,  part 
whereof  is  inlaid  with  wood  of  different  co- 
lours ?  Whence  thefe  fair  pannels  of  wainfcot, 
and  the  cornice  that  encompaffes  and  adorns 
the  room  ?  Whence  this  lofty  room  of  cedir, 
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and  the  carved  ornaments  of  it  ?  Are  they  not 
all  thefpoils  of  the  trees  of  the  foreft  ? 

Were  not  thefj  once  the  verdaHj:  it;n;hrd  of 
the  grove  or  the  mountain?  What  arj  the 
hangings  of  gay  tapeftry  ?  Are  they  not  owing 
to  the  fleece  of  the  fheep,  which  borrowed 
their  nouriihment  from  the  grafs  of  the  mea- 
dows ? 

Thus  the  finery  of  a  parlour  once  was  grafs  •, 
and,  fhould  I  take  a  turn  into  the  bed-cham- 
ber, I  could  fliew  that  the  curtains,  and  the 
linen,  and  coftly  coverings,  where  we  take 
our  nightly  repofe,  were  iome  years  ago,  all 
growing  in  the  fields." 

LESSON     XXVI. 

THE    SAME    CONTINUED. 

"  IT)  UT  I  need  not  retire  from  the  place 
"  JD  where  we  are  feated,  to  give  abundant 
difcoveries  of  this  truth.  Is  not  the  hair  of 
camels  a  part  of  the  materials  which  compofe 
thofe  rich  curtains  that  hang  down  by  the  win- 
dows, and  the  eafy  chairs,  which  accommo- 
date our  friends  ?  And,  if  we  think  a  little, 
we  {hall  find  that  camels  with  their  hair,  as 
well  as  iheep  with  their  wool,  owe  their  fuiten- 
ance  to  grafs. 

What  are  the  books  that  lie  in  the  window, 
and  the  little   implements  of  paper  and  wax, 
peris  and  wafers,  which,  I  prefume,  may  be 
E  2 


found  in  the  efcrutoir  ?  They  have  all  the  fame 
original,  they  were  once  mere  vegetables. 

Paper  and  book.:]  cw~  their  being  to  the  tat- 
ters c  were  woven  of  the  threads 
cfflix  or  hemp.  The  pallcboard  covers  are 
compofed  of  piper,  and  the  leather  is  the  ikin 
.  c^lfj  Xvhich  drew  its  life  and  iufteqance 
irom  the  meadows. 

The  pen  that  we  write  with  was  plucked 
iVorn  ;  of  a  g'joie,  which  lived  upon 

:uis  of  the  common.  The  wafer  is  made 
j  paite  of  bread  corn,  and  the  wax  is  ori- 
ginally plundered  from  '.  :ered 
i  of  a  thoufmd  flowers. 

ti  Permit  me  ladies,  fa  id  the  philofopher,  to 
ion  your  dreis.  Who  c;ave  Perils  the 
i  habit  which  {he  wears  ?  Did  fhc  not  bor- 
row it  from  the  worm  that  fpun  thole  fhining 
threads  ?  And  whence  did  the  worm  borrow 
it  ?  From  the  leaves  of  the  n.ulberry  tree, 
which  was  planted  and  ncurifhcd  for  that  pur- 
pofe  by  the  country  iv/ain. 

May  I  aik  again,  how  came  1  herina  by  the 
line  linen  which  £he  is  pleafed  to  appear  in  ? 
Was  it  not  made  of  the  ftalks  of  flax,  which 
grew  up  in  the  field  like  other  vegetables  ? 
And  are  not  the  lined  of  your  muilins  made  of 
the  Indian  cotton-tree  ? 

Nor  have  we,  Theron,  one  upper  garment, 
whether  coat,  cloak,  or  night-gown,  from  our 
fhoulders  to  our  very  feet,  as  rich  and  as  new 
as  we  may  think  them,  which  the  iheep  or  the 
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poor  (Ilk-worm  has  not  worn  before  us.     It  is 
certain  the  beaver  wore  our  hats  upon  his  (kin. 

That  foft  fur  was  his  covering  before  it  was 
ours  ;  and  the  materials  of  our  very  (hoes, 
both  the  upper  part  and  the  foles  of  them,  co- 
vered the  calf  or  the  heifer,  before  they  were 
put  on  our  feet.  All  this  was  grafs  at  firft  ; 
for,  we  have  feen  that  all  the  animal 
world  owes  its  being;  to  vegetables. " 

Theron  acknowledged  the  jufticeof  Crito's 
whole  argument,  gave  him  hearty  thanks  for 
his  inuru&ive  lecture,  and  refolved  to  remem- 
ber thofe  amazing  fcenes  of  the  operations  of 
nature,  and  the  aftoniming  wifdom  of  its  Au- 
thor. Nor  (hall  I  ever  forget,  faid  he,  the 
ftrange  and  unexpected  dependence  of  man  on 
all  the  meaner  part  of  the  creation. 

I  am  convinced,  that "  pride  was  never 
made  for  man,"  when  I  fee  how  much  akin 
his  body  is  to  "  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beads  of  the  field.'' 

And  I  think,  faid  he,  I  am  mere  indebted 
to  my  tenants  than  ever  I  could  have  imagin- 
ed ;  nor  will  1  caft  fuch  a  fcornful  eye  again  on 
the  grazier  and  the  farmer,  (ince  the  furniture 
of  my  houfe,  and  the  clothes  I  wear,  were 
once  growing  in  the  fields  or  the  woods  under 
their  care  and  cultivation. 
E3 
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A  SLAVE,  named  Androcles,  was  fo  ill 
treated  by  bis  mafter,  that  his  life  be- 
came an  infuppor table  burthen.  Seeing  no 
probability  of  an  end  to  his  mifery,  he  deter* 
:  1  wit  hi  a  himfeif,  that  it  would  be  belter 
to  die,  than  to  endure  the  feverities  and  hard- 
ihips^o  which  he  was  perpetually  expofed. 

He  accordingly  determined  to  run  away 
from  his  ilavery,  and  feek  an  afylum  amongil 
the  i'.ivage  inhabitants  cf  the  woods  and  foreils, 
lefs  ferocious  perhaps,  than  he  had  found-force 
cf  his  fellow- creatures. 

He  accordingly  took  an  opportunity  of  quit- 
ting his  mailer's  hcuf.',  and  went  and  hid 
him  felt  in  tlij  receiies  of  a  gloomy  foreft,  at 
feme  diilance  from  .the  town.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  {hu^  one  mifery,  we  often  run  into 
•another  ;  thus  poor  Androcles,  though  he 
h/.d  eicaped  from  the  cruelty  cf  his  mailer,  had 
frcl'i  cliliicukies  to  encounter. 

He  found  him  fell  in  a  v<\  I  and'  tracklefs 
wood,  where  he  could  find  no  food,  and 
where  his  fledi  was  torn  by  thorns  and  bram- 
bles every  ilep  he  took.  At  kil,  coming  by 
accident  to  a  large  cavcrr,  he  there  lay 
down,  overcome  wic:i  hur;./.cr,  ni-'-nac,  and 
defpair. 
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Androcles  had  not  been  long  repofmgin  the 
cavern,  when  he  heard  a  dreadful  noife,  rdem- 
bling  the  roar  of  a  wild  beaft,  which  terrified 
him  exceedingly. 

He  darted  up,  in  order  to  make  his  efcape, 
and  ran  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  when  he 
faw  an  enormous  lion  coming  towards  him, 
and  from  whom  there  feemed  no  pofiibility  of 
efcaping. 

He  now  gave  himfelf  up  as  devoted  to  dc- 
itruclion  ;  but  great  indeed  was  his  aftonifh- 
ment,  when  he  faw  the  animal  advancing 
towards  him  in  a  grave  and  gentle  pace,  with- 
out mewing  the  leaft  mark  of  rage  or  fury, 
but  uttered  a  kind  of  mournful  found,  as  if 
he  himfelf  wanted  afiiflance. 

'I  his  unexpected  event  gave  freih  courage 
to  Androcles,  who  was  naturally  bold  and 
refolute.  He  attentively  furveyed  every  part 
of  his  new  favage  acquaintance,  whollood  ilill 
to  give  him  leifure  for  that  purpofe.  He  ob- 
lerved,  that  the  lion  did  not  put  all  his  feet  to 
the  ground,  and  that  one  cf  them  feemed 
wounded. 

He  boldly  advanced,  took  hold  of  it,  and 
attentively  furveyed  it,  when  he  perceived  in 
it  a  large  thorn,  which  rnuft  have  occafioned 
great  pain  to  the  animal,  as  the  leg  was  in  con- 
iequenccj  very  much  (Welled.  However,  he 
carefully  pulled  out  the  thorn,  and  then  fqueez- 
ed  the  foot  to  force  out  the  matter  that  had 
gathered  there. 
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The  operation  was  no  fooner  completed, 
than  the  grateful  animal  jumped  round  him, 
and  put  himfelf  into  as  many  attitudes  of  joy,- 
as  does  the  pampered  lap-dog,  when,  after  a 
fhort  abfence,  he  again  finds  himfelf  with  his 
fond  and  delicate  miftrefs. 

Androcles  became  the  lion's  furgeon  and 
completely  cured  his  patient,  who,  in  return, 
never  went  out  in  purfuit  of  prey,  without 
bringing  fomething  for  the  iupport  of  his  kind 
phyfician. 

Our  fugitive  and  his  favage  friend  lived  in 
this  ftrangekind  of  hofpitality  for  fome  months, 
when  Androcles,  happening  one  day  to  wan- 
der too  far  from  his  retreat,  was  taken  by  a 
party  of  foldiers,  and ' conducted  back  to  his 
in  after. 

Being  tried  and  convicted  by  the  fevere  laws 
of  his  country,  he  was  condemned  to  be  de- 
%~ov.ed  by  a  lion,  kept  fome  time  without 
food,  to  make  him  the  more  fierce  and  rave- 
nous. 

The  fatal  moment  arrived,  and  the  wretched 
Androcles  was  expofed,  unarmed,  in  a  fpaci- 
ous  place  properly  indoied,  round  which  were 
afiembled  an  innumerable  crowd  to  be  witneff- 
es  to  this  inhuman  fcene. 

A  den  was  opened,  and  out  of  it  rufhed  a 
furious  lion,  uttering  fo  dreadful  a  yell  as  filled 
all  the  fpeclators  Vith  horror.  He  fprang  to- 
wards the  helplefs  victim,  with  an  erected 
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mane,  flaming  eyes,  and  jaws  gaping  with  de- 
ftruction. 

Pity  commanded  a  mournful  filence,  and 
every  eye  was  turned  on  the  devoted  victim, 
whole  rniferies  feemed  to  be  haftening  to  a  pe- 
riod. 

Pity  and  horror,  however,  werefoon  chang- 
ed into  wonder  and  aftomfhrnent,  when  they 
beheld  the  furious  animal,  inliead  of  tearing 
the  victim  in  pieces,  flop  fucldenly  in  his  career, 
and  fubmiffiveiy  crouch  at  the  feet  of  Andre- 
ties,  as  a  faithful  dog  does  at  thole  of  .his  nu- 
iter. 

Andrccles  was  then  loudly  called  upon  by 
the  governor  of  the  town,  to  explain  to  him 
and  the  fpeclators  thecaufc  of  fo  unintelligible 
a  myilery,  how  fuch  a  fierce  and  favage  wild 
beait  fhouki,  in  a  moment,  be  converted  into 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  animal. 

Androcles  then  related  every  thing  that  had 
palled  between  him  and  the  lion  in  the  wood., 
and  ia  what  manner  he  had  there  entertained 
him. 

Every  one  prefent  was  equally  delighted  and 
aftonrfhed  at  the  honeft  narrative,  and  were 
happy  to  find,  that  even  the  moil  favage  beail 
may  be  foftened  by  gratitude,  and  moved  by 
humanity. 

They  unanimoufly  exerted  their  interefls  to 
gain  pardon  for  Androcles,  and  they  fucceeded 
hi  their  endeavours.  He  was  pardoned  and 
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prefcnted   with  the  lion,  to  whom    Androcks 
twice  owed  his  life. 

LESSON     XXVIII. 

OF  THE  BAD  EFFECTS  OF  VAPOURS. 

IN  mines,  there  are  many  and  various  hurt- 
ful damps  and  vapours,  and  many  have 
been  the  fatal  effects  cf  them  on  the  labouring 
miners.  The  mod  dangerous  of  all  are  found 
in  thofe  places  where  the  vapour  has  been  long 
confined  :  the  air  ruming  out  from  thence, 
frequently  carries  death  along  with  it  ;  and 
icarce  any  efcape  to  tell  the  manner  of  its  ope- 
rations. 

Some  colliers  in  Scotland,  working  near  an 
old  mine  that  had  been  longclofedup,  happen- 
ed, without  knowing  danger  fo  nigh,  to  open 
a  hole  into  it,  from  the  pit  where  they  \vere 
then  employed. 

Happily  at  that  time  they  faw  their  error, 
and  inilantly  fled  for  their  lives.  The  next 
day,  however,  they  were  refolved  to  renew 
their  work  in  the  fame  pit,  but  coming  with- 
in the  vapour,  they  all  inftantly  dropped  down 
d.^id,  as  if  they  had  been  mot, 

Amongft  thefe  unhappy  men,  there  was 
one,  whole  wife  was  informed  that  he  was  fti- 
flecl  in  the  mine,  and  as  he  happened  to  be  next 
*he  entrance,  fhe  fo  far  ventured  down  as  to 
icj  where  he  lay. 
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As  (he  approached  the  place,  the  fi^ht  of  her 
hufband  inipired  her  with  a  defire  to  rcfcue 
him,  if  poflible,  from  that  dreadful  fituation  ; 
though  a  little  reflection  might  have  {hewn  her 
that  it  was  then  too  late. 

But  nothing  could  keep  her  back,  flie  ven- 
tured forward,  and  had  fcarce  touched  him 
with  her  hand  when  the  damp  prevailed,  and 
the  rmfguided,  though  faithful  woman,  fell 
dead  by  his  fide. 

LESS  O  N     XXIX. 

ON    EARLY    IMPROVEMENT. 

E  T  not  the  feafon  of  youth  be  barren  of 

improvement,  lb  effential  to  happinefs 

and  refpccl.  Thy  future  condition  very  much 
depends  on  thy  conduct,  at  this  time  of  life, 
whether  good  or  bad.  Embrace  the  opportu- 
nity while  nature  is  yet  pliable  and  foft,  and 
bad  habits  have  not  eflablimed  their  domi- 
nion. 

While  prejudices  have  not  darkened  thy 
mind,  and  the  world  has  not  had  time  to  de- 
bafe  thy  affections.  All  thy  powers  are  more 
lively,  difembarrafled,  and  free,  than  they 
will  be,  perhaps  at  any  future  period.  Vvhat- 
ever  bent  thou  now  giveft  thy  heart  unto,  the 
direction  is  likely  to  continue. 

It  will  form  the  channel  in  which  thy  life  is 
to  run,  nay,  it  may  determine  an  everlafting 


Conilder  then  the   employment  of  this 

^rtant   period,  as  the  higheft  trail  which 

:1>;iii  ever  be  committed  to  thee,  as  in  a  great 

incafure,    decifive    of  thy  happinefs,  in  time 

and  in  eternity. 

As  in  the  fucc'eflion  of  the  feafons.  each  by 
the  invariable  laws  of  Nature,  affects  the  pro- 
ductions of  what  is  next  in  courfe  ;  fo  in  hu- 
man life,  every  period  of  our  age,  accordingly 
as  it  is  well  or  ill  fpent.  influences  the  happi- 
ncfs  of  that  which  is  to  follow. 

Virtuous  youth  gradually  brings  forward  a 
ripe  and  flourishing  manhood,  and  fuch  a  man- 
hood paffes  of  itfelf,  without  uneafinefs,  into 
refpectable  and  peaceful  old  age. 

But  when  the  heart  is  turned  out  of  a  vir- 
tuous courfe,  diforder  takes  place  in  the  mo- 
ral, as  in  the  vegetable  world.  If  the  fpring 
puts  forth  no  bloifoms,  in  fu miner  there  will 
be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  no  fruit  :  fo  if 
youth  be  trilled  away  without  improvement, 
manhood  will  be  contemptible,  and  old  age 
•miferable. 

LESSON     XXX. 

SNOW. 

SNOW  confifts  of  watery  particles  which  are 
frozen  in  the  air.     Experiments  have  been 
made,  which   prove  that  fnow  is   twenty-four 
times   Hghter  than  water  ;  and,  that  it  fills  up 


ten  or  twelve  times  more  fpace,  at  the  ir.ornent 
of  falling,  than  the  water  produced  from  it 
•when  melted  ;  which  could  not  be  the  cafe,  if 
mow  was  not  a  water  extremely  rarified. 

But  fnow  is  not  mere  water.  For  the  con- 
ftruction  of  its  particles,  and  the  ejects  it  pro- 
duces,  are  different  from  that  of  water  and  ice. 
Jn  this  rcfpect,  the  manner  in  which  the  fnow 
forms  itfelf  has  fomething  very  remark:/.. 

When  particles  of  vapour,  collected  together, 
freeze  in  the  atmofphere,  they  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  little  dart,  of  an  hcx^^onal  Ihcipe. 
"While  a  great  number  of  fu'ch  little  darL;  unit's: 
together,  the  particles  of  water  which  are  a- 
mong  them  grow  hard,  and  take  the  lorn;  ci 
falt-ptire. 

Tins  accounts  for  the  Hakes  with  fi;i  fide;:, 
which  are  compofed  of  points  like  little  needle::., 
at.  each  fide  of  which,,  darts  or  hiulier  threads, 
join  themfcives,  though  their  form  frequently 
alters,  when  carried  here  and  there  by  the  wind. 

How  wonderful  the  form  of  theie  flakes  of 
fnow  would  appear  to  us,  if  we  were  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fee  them  every  year  !  But  becaulj 
certain  wonders  occur  often,  is  that  a  reafoa 
for  being  inattentive  to  them  ? 
i  No,  far  from  it  :  Let  us  be  the  more  careful 
to  examine  into  them,  and  to  admire  the  pow- 
er of  God,  who,  in  every  feafon,  fhews  hirn- 
felf  fa  rich,  fo  inexhauflible  in  means  to 
provide  for  the  conveniences  and  pleafurcs  of 
mortals. 

F 
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Have  we  a  right  to  complain,  that  winter 
does  notfupply  variety  of  ainufements  for  the 
ferifes  and  the  underftanding  ?  Is  it  not  an  afto- 
nifhing  ipeclacle  to  fee  that  nature  has  formed 
even  the  flakes  of  inow  with  the  rn oft  exact 
fymmetry  ?  to  fee  fuch  a  prodigious  number  of 
them  fall  from  the  fky  ?  to  obferve  the  ieveral 
forms  water  takes  under  the  creating  hand  of 
God  ? 

Sometimes  it  forms  itfelf  into  hail  ;  fome- 
times  hardens  into  ice  ;  and  fometimes  changes 
into  inow,  and  into  innumerable  flakes  of  it. 
All  thrie  changes  ierve  at  the  lame  time  for 
the  ufe  and  embellilhnient  of  the  earth,  and 
even  in  the  imalieit  phenomena  of  nature,  God 
ihews  himfelf  great  and  worthy  our  adoration. 

Look  no  longer  upon  fnow  with  indifference. 
Its  form  and  the  advantages  refuiting  from  it, 
fhouia  lead  us  to  adore  him  who  made  it,  and 
ipreadeth  it  upon  the  eaith  ;  covering  and 
preferving  many  a  root  and  plant  from  the 
keen  froity  winds. 

To  him,  whom  all  nature  obeys  ;  who  caufeth 
*]•*•:  inow  to  fall  in  rlakes  like  wool  ;  who 
fpreadcth  the  white  froit  like  afhes  ;  who  cait- 
eth  hail  as  in  pieces  ;  who  ordereth  the  coid  10. 
bids  and  fertilize  the  earth  ;  to  him  be  all 
praife,  honour,  and  glory. 


LESSON     XXXI. 

ON    THE    KNOWLEDGE    OF    OURSELVES. 

FN  the  firfl  place,  let  us  confider  well,  what 
are  the  characters  we  bear  amongil  our  ene- 
mies, Our  friends  very  often  fluter  us,  as 
much  as  our  own  hearts.  They  either  do  not 
lee  our  faults,  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  f of- 
ten them  by  their  partial  reprefen ration^,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  we  think  them  too  trivi.il 
to  be  taken  notice  of. 

An  adverfary,  on  the  contrary,  makes  a 
ftricler  icarch  into  us3  and  difcovers  every  flaw 
Tina  imperfection  in  our  tempers  ;  and,  though 
his  malice  may  fet  them  in  too  itrong1  a  light, 
it  has  generally  fome  ground  for  what  it  ad- 
vances. 

In  order,  likewise,  to  come  to  a  true  know- 
ledge of  ourfelves,  we  mould  confider,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  far  we  may  deierve  thepraif- 
es  and  approbations  which  the  world  beftows 
on  us  ;  whether  the  actions  it  applauds  pro- 
ceed from  right  and  worthy  motives  ;  and 
how  far  we  are  really  pofTefled  of  the  virtues, 
which  it  celebrates  or  fets  forth,  and  which 
gain  us  credit  amongtt  -thofe  with  whom  we 
converfe. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  to 
us,  than  thus  diligently  to  fift  our  thoughts, 
and  examine  all  thefe  dark  recedes  of  the  mind, 
F   2 
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if  v:  would  eftablifh  our  hearts  in  fuch  a  folicl 
;ind  fubilantial  virtue,  as  will  turn  to  account 
in  that  great  day,  when  it  mud  {land  the  tefo 
of  infinite  wifdoin  and  juftice. 

And  laftly,  Search  me,  O  God  and  know 
my  heart,  try  me,  and  know -my  thoughts. 

And  fee  if  there  be  any  wicked  way  in  me, 
ciivi  lead  me  in  the  way  everlafiing. 

LESSON     XXXII. 

OF    THE    ELEPHANT. 

rT^'HIS  animal,  when  tamed,  is  gentle,  obe* 
client  and  docile  :   ratient  of   labour,  it 

fubxnits  to  the  moft  tcnlfome  diucgeiy;  and 

c  ir,  he   to  the  commands  of  his  go- 

•i  \vord   cr    look  is  fuilicient  to 

•:  him  to  the  moil  violent  exertions. 

It  is  ib  attached  to  its  keeper,  that  it  caref- 

fc.s  him  with    its  trunk,  and    frequently  will 

obey  no  other  mailer-;  it  knows  his  voice,  and 

ran  oi.linguifh  the  tone  of  command,  whether 

c:f  ar.ger,  cr  of  approbation,  and  regulates  its 

actions  accordingly  :  it  receives  his  orders  with 

attention,  and    executes    with   eagernefs,  but 

\vi lliout  precipitation. 

All  its  motions,  are  orderly,  and  fecm  to  cor- 
rcfpond  with  the  dignity  of  its  appearance,  be- 
:AVC,  nujeitic,  and  cautious,      it   ] 

r  the  accommodation  of  thofe  who 
v.  o.ul',1  mount  upon  its  back,  and  with  its  pli- 
ant  uiirk,  aiiills  them  tc  aicerd. 
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It  fuffers  itfelf  to  be  harneiTed,  and  fecms  to 
have  a  pieafure  in  the  finery  of  its  trappings  ; 
it  is  ufed  in  drawing  chariots,  waggoiis,  and 
various  kinds  of  machines.  One  ot  theie  ani- 
mal j  will  perform  with  eafe,  the  work  of  many 
horfes. 

The  manner  of  taking,  taming,  and  ren- 
dering thefe  animals  fubmiilive,  is  curious,  and 
well  deferves  a  place  in  the  hiftory  of  the  ele- 
phant. 

In  the  mid  ft  of  a  foreft,  abounding  with 
elephants,  a  large  piece  of  ground  is  marked 
out,  and  furrounded  with  ftrong  palifades,  in- 
terwoven with  branches  of  trees  :  one  end  of 
the  inclofure  is  narrow,  from  which  it  widens 
gradually,  ib  as  to  take  in  a  great  extent  of 
country. 

Several  hundreds  of  men  are  employed  upon 
the  occafion,  who  place  thernfelves  in  iuch  a 
manner,  HS  to  prevent  the  wild  elephants  from 
making  their  eicape  :  they  kindle  large  fires  at 
certain  diftances,  and  make  a  dreadful  nolfe, 
with  drums  and  various  kinds-  of  difcordant 
inttruments,  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  ftun- 
ning  and  terrifying  the  poor  animals  ;  whil.fl 
another  party,  confiding  of  fome  thoufands, 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  female  elephants-, 
trained  for  the  purpofe,  drive  the  wild  ele- 
phants {lowly  to  the  great  opening  of  the  in- 
clofure, the  whole  train  of  hunters  cloiing  iri 
after  them,  flioutmg  and  making  a  great  noifc? 
till  the  elephants  are  driven,  by  iri-fen'IHe  tie- 

*  3 


grees,  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  Inclofarr, 
through  which  there  is  an  opening  into  afmal- 
ler  fpace,*  ftrongly  fenced  in,  and  well  guarded 
on  all  fides. 

/iSibcn  as  one  of  the  elephants  enters  this 
(trait,  a  flrong  bar  clofes  the  paiFage  from  be- 
hind, and  he  finds  himfelf  completely  envi- 
roned. On  the  top  of  this  narrow  pariagc, 
fome  of  the  huntfmen  {kind  with  goads  in  their 
hand?,  urging  the  creature  forward  to  the  end 
of  the  psiiage,"  where  there  is  an  opening  juft 
wide  enough  to  let  him  pafs. 

Ho  is  now  received  into  the  cuftody  of  two 
female  elephants,  who  (land  on  each  fide  of 
him,  arid  prels  him  into  the  fervice  :  if  he  is 
likely  to  prove  refractory,  they  begin  to  difci- 
pline  him  with  their  trunks,  till  he  is  reduced 
to  obedience,  and  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  led  to 
a  tree,  where  he  is  bound  by  the  leg  with 
flout  thongs,  made  of  untanned  elk  or  buck 
"fkiii. 

The  tame  elephants  are  then  led  back  to  the 
jnclofurc,  and  the  others  are  made  to  fubmit 
in  the  fame  manner.  They  are  all  fuftered  to 
remain  fa  ft  to  the  trees  for  feveral  days.  At- 
tendants are  placed  by  the  fide  of  each  animal, 
\vho  fupply  him  with  food  by  little  and  little, 
till  he  is  brought  by  degrees  to  be  fenfiblc  of 
kindnefs  and  carefies,  and  allows  himfelf  to  be 
led  to  the  liable. 

In  the  fpace  of  fourteen  days,  entire  fubmii- 
f:  :n  is  completed.  During  that  time  he  is  fed 
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d.iiiy  with  cocoa  nut  leaves,  and  led  once  a  day 
to  the  water  by  the  tame  ones.  He  becomes 
accuftomed  to  the  voice  of  his  keeper,  and  at 
laPc  quietly  reiigns  his  prodigious  powers  to 
the  fervice  of  man. 

This  animal  feems  to  exceed  molt  of  the 
brute  creation  in  {agacity.  The  following  ac- 
count taken  from  Goldfmith,  is  an  in  fiance. 
"  In  Delhi,  an  elephant  paffing  along  the 
ftreets,  put  his  trunk  into  a  taylor's.  mop, 
where  feveral  people  were  at  work. 

One  of  the  perfons  of  the  mop,  delirous  of 
amufement,  pricked  the  animal's  trunk  with 
his  needle,  and  feerned  highly  delighted  with 
this  flight  punifhment. 

The  elephant,  however,  pafled  on  without, 
any  immediate  figns  of  refentment  ;  but  com- 
ing to  a  puddle  of  dirty  water,  he  filled  his 
trunk,  returned  to  the  (hop,  and  fpurted  the 
contents  over  all  the  finery  upon  which  the 
taylors  were  then  employed. 

LESSON     XXXIII. 

REMARKABLE    STORY    OF    A    DOG. 

CURING  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  of  France 
Aubri  de  Montidier,  travelling  alone  in 
the  foreft  of  Bondi,  was  murdered  and  buried 
•at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  His  'dog  remained  upon 
the  grave  feveral  days,  and  would  not 
leave  the  place  till  he  was  compelled  to  do  fo 
by  hunger. 
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He  came  at  laft  to  Paris,  to  t!ie  houfe  of  an 
intimare  friend  of  the  un-'iappy  Aiibri,  and  by 
his  doLful  ho  wrings,  feenied  to  wifh  to  ac- 
quaint him  of  the  lof>  they  had  fullained. 

After  receiving  fome  victuals,  he  renewed 
his  noife,  went  to  the  door,  and  turning  about 
to  ice  if  he  was  followed  by  any  o^ne,  came 
back  to  his  mafter's  friend,  and  pulled  him  by 
the  coat,  as  it  were  to  perfuade  him  to  go 
along  v/ith  him. 

'This  extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  dog, 
his  returning  without  his  m after,  whom  he 
never  quitted,  and  who  all  at  once  difappear- 
ed,  and  perhaps  that  dillribution  of  juiticeand 
of  events,  which  feldom  permits  any  long  con- 
cealment of  atrocious  crimes;  all  theie  put 
together  occafioned  the  dog's  being  followed. 

As  loon  as  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
he  began  to  howl  more  violently  than  ever, 
and  to  fcratch  up  the  ground,  as  if  marking 
out  the  fpot  where  they  (hould  dig.  They 
dug,  and  found  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
Aubri  ! 

Some  time  after,  he  accidentally  fpied  the 
murderer,  whom  all  hiftorians  agree  in  calling 
the  Chevalier  Macaire.  He  flew  at  his  throat 
immediately,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
he  was  forced  to  quit  his  hold.  Every  time 
the  dog  met  him,  he  purfued  and  attacked 
him  with  the  fame  fury. 

The  dog's  inveteracy  againfl  this  man  alone, 
began  to  be  taken  nolice  of  ;  and  people  not 
only  called  to  mind  the  affection  which  he  had 


always  fiiewn  for  his  mafter,  but  feveral  in- 
flances  of  the  Chevalier  Macaire's  hatred  and 
envy  againfi  Aubri  de  Montidier  came  alfo  to 
be  recollected. 

Some  other  circumftances  increafed  the  fuf- 
picion.  The  king,  being  informed  of  what 
had  pailed,  had  the  dog  fent  for,  who  remain- 
ed perfectly  quiet  tillfuch  time  as  the  Chevalier 
Macairc  appeared,  when  immediately,  in  the 
midft  of  a  fcore  of  other  courtiers,  he  turned 
about,  barked,  and  attempted  to  rufh  upon 
him. 

At  laft  he  feizcd  him  by  the  throat,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  in  this  litu- 
ation,  he  acknowledged  his  crime  in  the 
preiencc  uf  the  ^r^  rid  of  the  whoi-  ccur^; 

LESSON     XXXIV. 

OBSERVATIONS     ON      MAN     AND      THE      BRUTE 
CREATION. 

NEXT  toman,  in  the  vifible  creation,  arc 
the  b calls  :  and  certainly,  with   regard 
to  the  ftruchire  of  the  body,  the  difference  is 
not  extremely  great  between  man  and 
ere  it  u  res. 

It  principally  appears  in  this  ;   that  a  mm  is 
perfectly  erecT  and  his  form  more  elegant  ; 
no  beatthas  the  feet  of  man,  nn  liand 

fo  well  fitted  for  every  purpoic  \  and  laitly, 


that  no  other  animal  has  a  brain,  fo  large,  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  as  man. 

Concerning  the  prone  pofture  of  their  bodies, 
we  may  obferve  two  things  ;  the  parts  mini- 
ftei  ing  thereto,  and  the  ufe  thereof. 

/>s  to  the  bodily  parts,  it  is  obiervable,  that 
in  all  thefe  creatures,  the  legs  are  made  exactly 
conformable  to  their  pofture,  as  thofe  of  man 
are  to  his  :  and  further,  that  the  legs  and  feet 
are  always  admirably  well  iuited  to  the  moti- 
on and  exerciie  of  each  animal. 

In  fome  they  are  made  for  flrength,  to  fup- 
port  a  vaft  andunwieldly  body  ;  as  in  the  ele- 
phant, which  being  a  creature  of  fuch  prodi- 
gious weight,  has  its  legs  accordingly  made 
like  pillars. 

In  others,  they  are  made  for  agility  and 
fwiftnefs.  So  deers,  hares,  and  feverai  other 
animals,  have  their  legs  very  {lender,  but  ttrong 
wiihal,  and  every  way  adapted  to  quick  mo- 
tion. 

In  fome  they  are  formed  only  for  walking 
and  running  ;  but  in  others,  for  fwimming 
aifo  :  thus  in  the  feet  of  the  otter,  the  toes  are 
all  conjoined  with  membranes,  as  they  are  in 
geefe  and  ducks  ;  and  in  fwimming  it  is  ob- 
iervable, that  when  the  foot  goes  forward  in 
the  water,  the  toes  areclofe,  but  when  back- 
ward, they  ipread  out  ;  whereby  they  more 
forcibly  flnke  the  water,  and  drive  themielves 
forward. 

In  fome,  as  moles,  they  are  made  for  walk- 
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ing  and  digging  :  and,  in  others,  for  walking 
and  flying,  as  in  the  bat  and  Virginian  flying 
fquirrel. 

In  fome  they  are  made  more  weak,  for  the 
plainer  lands  :  in  others,  fdfF  and  lefs  flexible, 
as  thofe  of  the  elk,  for  travel*  fing  ice  ;  and  the 
goat  for  dangerous  places. 

There  are  many  more  to  defcribe,  which 
could  not  be  done  in  this  leflbn  ;  but  if  curio- 
fity  leads,  they  may  be  fought  for  in  "  Treat!* 
fes  on  Natural  Hiltory." 

LESSON     XXXV, 

REVOLUTIONS  WHICH  .ARE  CONSTANTLY  IN 

NATURE. 


I^HE  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  continue  con- 
ilantly  the  fame  courfe,  once  prefcribed 
to  them.  But  who  is  it  thai  fupports  and  di- 
rects them  ?  Who  teaches  theie  bodies  the 
courfe  they  ought  to  take  ?  Who  points  out 
to  them  the  time  for  their  revolutions  ? 

Who  empowers  them  to  move  always  with 
the  fame  force  ?  Who  prevents  them  from 
falling  on  our  globe,  or  from  lofing  their  wiy 
in  the  immenie  fpace  of  the  heavens  r  All 
thefe  queiiions  lead  us  to  God. 

It  is  he  who  appointed  the  circles  they  were 
to  defcribe  ;  it  is  he  who  fupports,  'who  guides, 
and  prevents  them  from  confufion.  By  laws, 
unknown  to  us,  he  caufes  thoie  celellial  bodies 


to  move  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  and  with 
fuch  perfect  regularity,  that  nothing  can  dif- 
turb  it. 

Nearer  to  us,  there  are,  in  the  elements, 
continual  revolutions,  though  they  are  not  vifi- 
ble  to  common  obfervers.  The  air  is  in  perpe- 
tual motion  ;  the  water  continues  its  courfe 
without  ceafmg  ;  the  rivers  run  into  the  lea  ; 
cind,  from  its  broad  fur-face,  vapours  rile, 
which  produce  clouds. 

Theie  fall  again  upon  the  earth,  in  rain, 
f'now,  and  hail ;  they  penetrate  into  the  moun- 
tains., and  fill  the  iprings ;  from  whence  the 
rivulets  become  rivers,  when  they  have  met, 
and  are  thereby  augmented  in  their  courfe.  ; 

Thus;  the  water  which  had  fallen  from  the 
cloud,  returns  back  into  the  fea.  The  fea- 
ibns  laft  a  limited  time,  and  fuccced  each  other, 
according  to  the  order  eitabiiihed.  Each  year 
the  fertile  earth  produces  again  its  plants,  and 
its  harveft. 

Yet  it  is  never  exhaufted  ;  for  by  means  of 
this  continual  circulation,  whatever  the  earth 
yields  is  reilored  to  it  again.  The  winter 
comes  at  the  appointed  time,  and  brings  the 
repofe  it  has  occafion  for  ;  and,  when  it  has 
fulfilled  the  deligns  of  th<a.  Creator,  the  fpring 
lucceeds  ;  and  this  reftores  to  the  earth  a  fac- 
ceflion  of  its  fruits. 

The  fame  circulation  takes  place  in  the  body 
of  every  living  creature  :  the  blood  flows  con- 
tinually through  its  feveral  channels,  diitributes 
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to  each  limb  the  nourishing  juices  it  requires, 
and  then  returns  to  the  heart  from  whence  it 
came. 

All  ihefe  revolutions  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
them  ;  and  who,  by  his  power  and  wifdoin, 
continues  to  direct  them  to  this  very  moment. 

LESSON      XXXVI. 

JOY     AND    GRIEF. 

ET  not  thy  mirth  be  fo  extravagant  a5 
___j  to  intoxicate  thy  mind,  nor  thy  furrow 
fo  heavy  as  to  deprefs  thy  heart.  This  world 
afford eth  no  good  fo  tranfporting,  nor  inflict- 
eth  any  evil  fo  fevere,  as  mould  raife  thee  far 
above,  or  fink  thee  much  beneath,  the  balance 
of  moderation. 

Lo  !  yonder  ftandeth  the  houre  of  joy.  It 
is  painted  on  the  outride  and  looketh  gay ; 
thou  may  ell:  know  it  from  the  continual  noife 
x>f  mirth  and  exultation  tliat  iffuerh  from  it. 

The  miftrefs  ftandeth  at  the  door,  and  call- 
eth  aloud  to  all  that  pafs  by  j  Ike  lingeth  and 
ihouteth,  and  laugheth  without  ceafing. 

She  inviteth  them  to  go  in  and  tafle  the 
pleafiires  of  life,  whic'i  flij  telleth  them  are  no 
where  to  be  found  but  beneath  her  roof. 

But  enter  thou  not  into  her  gate  ;  neither 
afibciate  thyfelf  with  thofe  who  frequent  her 
houfe. 

G 
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They  call  themfelves  the  fons  of  Joy  ;  they 
laugh  and  feem  delighted  :  but.rnadneis  and 
folly  are  in  all  their  doings. 

They  are  linked  with  mifchief  hand  in  hand, 
and  their  flops'  lead  down  to  evil.  Dangers 
befet  them  round  about,  and  the  pit  of  de- 
{Iruclion  yawneth  beneath  their  feet. 

Look  now  on  the  other  fide,   and  behold.,  in 
that  vale   overshadowed   with   tr  ;  •       •.  d  ;,id 
from  the  fight  of  men,  the  h;;.Li;at  ,)a  o, 
row. 

Her  bofom  heavel4i  with  fighs,  her  mouth 
is  1;: led  with  lamentation  ;  ike  deltghteth  to 
dwell  on  the  fubject  of  human  mifery. 

She  lookcth  on  the  common  accidents  of  life, 
and  weepeth  ;  the  weaknefs  and  wickednels  of 
man  is  the  theme  of  her  lips. 

All  nature  to  her  teemeth  with  evil,  every 
object  fiie  ieeth  is  tinged  with  the  gloom  of  her 
own  mind,  and  the  voice  of  complaint  fadden- 
eth  her  dwelling  day  and  night. 

Come  not  near  her  cell;  her  breath  is  con- 
tagious ;  fhe  will  ulafi  the  fruits,  and  wither 
the  flowers,  that  adorn  and  fweeten  the  garden 
cf  life. 

In  avoiding  the  houfe  of  Joy,  let  not  *.hy  feet 
betray  thee  to  the  borders  of  this  difmal  i\,:.n- 
fion  ;  but  purlue  with  care  the  mid  ok  p.riu 
which  fhall  lead  thee  by  a  gentle  afccnt  to  the 
bower  of  tranquillity. 

With  her  dwelleth  Peace,  with  her  dwell- 
eth  Safety  and  Contentment.  She  is  cheailul? 
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but  not  giy  ;  ihe  is  feriou*,  but  not  grave ; 
' {he  viev/crh  the  joys  and  the  ibrrows  ot  life 
with  an  i  Heady  eye. 

LESSON     .XXX  VII. 

OF    MOUNTAINS. 

THERE  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  nature,  any 
thing  that  impreffes  an  unaccuitome'd 
fpeclator,  with  fuch  ideas  of  awful  folemnity, 
as  thefe  immenfe  piles  on  the  bofom  of  the 
.earth,  which  feein  to  mock  the  littlenefs  of 
human  magnificence. 

In  countries,  where  there  are  nothing  but 
plains,  the  flailed  elevations  or  hills  are  apt 
to  excite  wonder.  In  Holland,  which  is  all 
Hat,  they  {hew  a  little  ridg-  of  hills  near  the  fea 
lids,  which  Boerhaave  generally  marked  out 
to  his  pupils,  as  being  mountains  of  no  fmall 
confLie  ration. 

What  would  be  the  feelings  of  fuch  an  au- 
ditory, could  they  at  once  be  prefented  with  a 
view  of  the  heights  and  precipices  of  the  Alps 
or  Andes  ? 

Even  amongft  us,  in  England,  we  have 
not  fuflicient  ideas  of  a  mountain-profpecl: ;  our 
hills  are  generally  doping  from  the  plain,  and 
cloathed  to  the  very  top  with  verdure  ;  we  can 
fcarcely,  therefore",  lift  our  imaginations  to 
thofe  aftonifhing  piles,  whofe  tops  peep  up  be- 
hind the  high  and  'ntervening  clouds,  i£arp 
G  2 


andcraggcd,  reaching  to  heights,  that  human 
avarice  or  curiofity  have  never  been  able  to  a- 
fcend. 

It  has  been  afked  by  the  curious,  how  moun- 
tains come  to  be  formed,  and  what  are  their 
ufes  ?  In  our  own  happy  region,  we  general- 
ly fee  no  inequalities,  but  fuch  as  contribute  to 
life  and  beauty  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  ama- 
zed at  a  queition,  how  fuch  necefTary  tilings, 
though  inequalities,  came  to  be  formed  ;  at 
the  lame  time,  wondering  at  the  beauty  and 
fitnefs  of  all  things  within  our  profpect. 

LESSON     XXXVIII. 

ON    FILUL    DUTY. 

AS  fiorks  live  to  a  very  advanced  acre, 
their  limbs  grow  feeble,  their  feathers 
fall  off,  and  they  are  incapable  of  providing  for 
their  food  or  fafety.  Being  birds  of  paftage, 
they  are  under  another  inconvenience  ;  for, 
they  are  not  able  to  remove  themfelves  from 
one  country  to  another  at  theufual  feafon. 

In  all  thefe  cir^um fiances,  it  is  reported  that 

their  young  ones  afiift  them,  covering  them 

v/iih  their  wings,  and  nourifhing  them  with 

••.irmtli  of  their  bodies.     They  even  bring 

•    provifions   in  their    beaks,    and    carry 

from  place  to    place  on  their  backs,    or 

fupport  them  with  their  wings. 

In  tills  manner  they  return,  as  much  as  lies 
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in  their  power,  the  care  which  was  bellowed 
on  them  when  they  were  young  in  the  neft. 
A  ftriking  example  of  filial  piety,  infpi- 
red  by  inilincl,  from  which  reafon  itfelf 
needs  not  be  afhamed  to  take  example, 

"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 
thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,"  was  an  exprefs 
commandment,  and  the  only  one  to  which  a 
promife  was  annexed.  Amongft  the  Ifraelites, 
the  {lighted  offence  againft  a  parent  was  punifh- 
ed  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner. 

Certainly,  nothing  can  be  more  juft  or  rea- 
fonable,  than  that  we  mould  love,  honour, 
and  fuccour  thofe,  who  are  the  very  authors 
of  our  being,  and  to  whofe  tender  care  (under 
Heaven)  we  owe  the  continuance  of  it  during 
the  helplcfj  fcate  of  our  infancy. 

Love,  charity,  and  an  intercourfe  of  good 
oiSces,  are  what  we  undoubtedly  owe  to  all 
mankind;  and  he  who  omits  them,  is  guilty 
offuch  a  crime  as  generally  carries  its  punilh- 
ment  with  it. 

To  our  parents,  however,  more,  much 
more  than  all  tins,  is  due  ;  and,  when  we 
are  ferving  them,  we  ought  to  reflect,  that, 
whatever  difficulties  we  go  through  for  their 
fake,  we  cannot  do  more  for  them  than  they 
have  done  for  us;  and  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  our  over-paying  the  vail  debt  of  gratitude 
they  have  laid  us  under. 

In  fine,  we  fliould  confider,  that  it  is  a  duty 
G  3 
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moft  pecuV.rrly  infixed  on  by  Heaven  itieif 
and,  if  we  obey  the  command,  there  is-  no 
doubt,  but  \ve  fhall  alio  receive  the  reward 
annexed  to  it. 

LESSON     XXXIX. 

THE     DANGER     OF    APPLAUSE. 

HO  W  vain  a  thing  is  man  !  How  ready 
to  be  puffed  up  with  every  breath  of  ap- 
plaufe,  and  t6  forget  that  he  is  a  creature  and 
a  (inner  !  He  that  can  bear  to  be  furrounded 
with  approbations  and  honours,  and  yet  keep 
the  fame  air  and  countenance,  without  fwel- 
11  ng  a  little  at  heart,  hath  paiTed  an  hour  of 
temptation  and  come  off  conqueror. 

As  the  fining  pot  for  iilver,  and  the  furnace 
for  gold,  io  is  a  man  to  his  pralfe.  Eudoxus 
is  a  man  of  exalted  virtue  andunftained  repu- 
tation :  every  one  that  knows  him,  {peaks  well 
of  him  ;  he  is  fo  much  honoured,  and  fo  well 
beloved  in  his  nation,  that  he  would  have  need 
to  fiee  his  country  to  avoid  praifes. 

So  fenfible  is  he  of  the  fecret  pride  that  is  fo 
apt  TO  taint  human  nature,  that  he  holds  hira- 
felf  in  perpetual  danger,  and  maintains  an 
everlafting  watch.  He  behaves  no\v  with  the 
fame  modcfty,  as  when  he  was  unknown  and 
obfqure. 

He  receives  the  praifes  of  his  fellows  with 
nn  humble  mien,  and  an  indifference  offpirit. 
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that  is  truly  admirable  and  divine.  It  is  a 
lovely  pattern,  but  the  imitation  is  not  eafy. 

I  took  the  freedom  one  day  to  afk  him,  how 
h-f  acquired  this  wonderful  humility,  or  whe- 
ther he  was  born  with  no  pride  about  him, 
or  fubjecr.,  like  other  men,  to  the  fame  evil  ? 

"  Ah  no  !  (faicl  he  with  a  fecret  Ugh)  I  feel 
the  working  poifon,  but  I  keep  the  antidote  at 
hand  :  when  my  friends  tell  me  of  many  good 
qualities  and  talents,  I  have  learned  with  Paul 
to  fay,  What  have  I  that  I  have  not  received  ? 

My  own  confcioufnefs  of  many  £ollies  and 
fins  conitrains  me  to  add,  What  have  I,  that  I 
have  improved  ?  And  then  right  reafon  and 
religion  join  together  to  fupprefs  my  vanity, 
and  teach  me  the  proper  language  of  a  crea- 
ture and  a  finner  j  what  then  have  I  to  glory 
in  r" 

LESSON     XL. 

EVERY    THING    IN     NATURE    TENDS     TO    THE 
GOOD    OF    MANKIND. 

WE  cannot  be  too  fenfible  of  the   love 
and  preference  with  which  we  are  ho- 
noured, by  God's  diftinguiihing  us  fo  advan- 
tageoufly  from  other  creatures. 

Let  us  feel,  as  we  ought,  the  great  happi- 
nefs  of  being  particularly  the  objects  of  his  be- 
neficent liberality  ;  of  being,  in  forne  meafure, 


refitreof  all  he  has  produced  for  the  ma- 
,  •  ,  \  <r  his  glorious  attributes. 

-at  ail  nature  a<5h  and  labours  in 
the  .-.ir!K  :rj  ;he  air,  and  in  the  waters.  For 
us  the  horfes  i  wf  is  furnifiied  with  that  horn, 
wiiich  it  vv\)u'd  have  no  occafion  for,  were  it 
not  to  dra.v  uurdens,  and  to  climb  the  moun- 
tains. 

For  us  the  (ilk-worm  fpins  its  bag,  {huts  it- 
felf  up  in  it,  and  afterwards  leaves  us  this 
web  fo  artfully  contrived.  For  us  the  gnat 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  water,  to  feed  the  fifh, 
which  ferve  themfelves  for  our  fubfiflence. 

For  us  the  bee  gathers,  from  the  flowers, 
their  exquiiite  honey.  For  us  the  ox  is  put 
to  the  plough,  and  defires  no  other  reward 
than  a  little  food.  It  is  alfo  for  us  that  the 
forefts,  the  fields,  and  the  gardens,  abound 
in  riches.  For  us  alfo  are  deiigned  the  trea- 
fures  the  mountains  contain. 

It  is  true  that  we  have,  beyond  coinparifon, 
more  wants  than  the  brute  creation,  but  we 
have  alfo  many  more  faculties,  talents,  and 
induftry,  to  make  every  thing  around  us  ferve 
for  our  ufe  and  pleafure. 

Numbers  of  creatures  contribute  towards 
our  food,  cloaths,  and  habitations  ;  and  fur- 
nifh  us  with  innumerable  conveniencies  and 
enjoyments.  If  God  has  created  us  with  fo 
many  wants,  it  is  to  procure  us  a  greater  va- 
riety of  agreeable  fenfitions. 

It  would  be  impoilible  for  us  to  fatisfy  thofe 
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multiplied  wants,  if  animals  had  as  many  as 
we  have  ;  and  it  is  in  order  that  we  fhould  have 
plenty  of  every  thing,  that  the  things  they  re- 
quire, are  generally  fuch  as  mankind  can  make 
no  ufe  of. 

But  it  is  not  our  food  only,  that  God  has 
provided  with  fo  much  goodnefs :  He  ha;  de- 
iigned  to  procure  us  a  thoufand  other  enjoy- 
ments. It  is  for  us  that  the  lark  and  the 
nightingale  iing  ;  that  the  flowers  perfume 
the  air  ;  that  the  fields  and  the  gardens  are 
adorned  with  fo  many  different  colours. 

Above  all,  he  has  given  us  reaibn,  to  enable 
us  to  make  every  thing  contribute  to  our  fub- 
port  and  pleafure  ;  to  rule  over  animals  ;  to 
fiibdue  the  whale  and  the  lion  ;  and  what  is 
ftill  more  precious  in  another  way,  to  take 
pleafure  in  his  works  ;  to  contemplate  the 
beauty,  the  great.nefs,  and  magnificence  of 
them  ;  to  admire  their  order  and  harmony. 

O  man  !  thou  art  fo  endowed,  and  fo  load- 
ed with  favours,  how  canft  thou  ever  be  grate- 
ful enough  to  thy  heavenly  Bsnefaclor  ?  What 
Jove  can  be  perfect  enough,  to  anfwer  in  any 
degree,  to  that  which  he  has  ihewn  unto  us  ! 
Let  us  frequently  reflect  on  the  liberal  bleilings 
which  we  receive  from  him  every  hour. 

But  above  all,  let  us  acknowledge  the  mer- 
cies of  God,  in  the  bleilings  he  referves  for  us 
hereafter.  For  what  are  the  bleifings  of  life, 
in  comparifon  of  the  glory  which  awaits  us  in 
heaven  ? 


It  is  true,  that  even  here,  we  continually 
experience  the  wonderful  effects  of  his  bene- 
volence, and  are '  furrounded  with  the  won. 
ders  of  his  goodnefs  ;  but  our  plealuVes  are 
mixed  with  pain,  and  perfect  and  durable  hap-  i 
pinefs  can  only  be  found  in  heaven. 

LESSON     XLI. 

ON    THE    STATE    OF    SLEEP. 

LE  T  us  obfervewhat  wifdom  is  difnhyed 
in  thefe  remarkable  incidents  of  our 
iiume,  fleep  and  dreams  :  fo  remarkable,  that 
Uey  are  a  kind  of  experimental  myfterv  a 
itanding^  miracle.  Behold  the  molt  vigorous 
conftitution,  when  refigned  to  the  Cumbers  of 
the  night. 

„  3tS  ^U'V1J7  is  0P?reffed  with  indolence;   its 

•crsgta  tuners  a  temporary  annihilation     Th^ 

nerves  are  like  a  bow  unftrung,  the  whole  am- 

iKe  a  rnotionlefs  log.     Behold  a  perfon  of 

tue  moft  delicate  fbnf^iioris  and  am.aole  difpo- 

litions. 

His  eyes  difcern  no  light,  diftin^uifli  no  ob- 

His  ears,  with  the  organs  unimpaired,  ' 
perceive  not  the  founds  that  are  round  about 
them.     'Ihe  very  fine  fenfe  of  feeling  is  over- 
\vheimed  with  an  utter  ftupefacHon. 

Where  are  his  focial   afledions  ?  He  knows 
tiw  tender  parent,  nor  the  friend  that  is 
as  his  own  foul. 
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Behold  the  moil  ingenious  fcholar,  fkilful  in- 
learning.  Inthisftate,  how  are  all  his  tt 
ing  faculties  unhinged,  and  inflead  of  c  •  -c 
connected  reufonings*  there  is  nothing  l.ui  a 
disjointed  rr.ixture  of  abiurcl  notions.  IiiHead 
of  well-digx'fted  principles,  nothing  but  a 
diforderly  jumble  of  conceptions. 

Yet,  no  looner-does   he   awake,  t-1  >r> 
poffefied  of  all  his  former  en down.;a-t>.  > 

finews  ar:  braced  and  fit  for  aclirn,  his  •  :> 
brifk  and  keen.  The  frozen  affections  i  c 
vkh  teadjrneis  :  the  romantic  viiionary  i.  - 
gain  the  n>ai:er  of  rcafpn. 

Ar.d  (\vliit  is  very  furprifing)  the  confir  I 
mind  does  rot  regulate  itiHi  by  degree-:,  bi  t 
in  the  twinl  ,ai)g  of  an  eye,  it  is  |  of  all 

its  faculties!  \\liy  docs  not  the  r/j-v'ibiiefs, 
which  icized  the  arin:.  I  p'QV^r^  chain  the 
limbs  perpetually  ?  V.Ti  y  the  ftupor, 

that  deadened  ail  ilu;  ici  hold  iail  its  poi'icf- 
fion  r  When  the  the i:r1  s  once  dif^djuftedj 
why  are  they  not  al\v;  i'confufion  ? 

How  is  it,  from  an  i>:aciiviry  refemblirg 
death,  and  from  extravagancies  little  differing 
from  madnefs,  tliat  tiie  be--  and  mind  are  io 
fuddenly  reitortd  to  their  i..-r,ral  powers  ?  The 
body  to  its  vigour  and  agility,  the  mind  tofe- 
datenefs  and  har  n.icny  ?  Surely  it  is  the  lord's 
jdoing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  ! 


LESSON     XLII. 

OF    THE    FOPvMATION    OF    ISLANDS. 

NE  W  iflands  are  formed  in  two  v/r.ys ; 
either  fuddenly,  by  the  action  of  fub- 
temmean  iires,  or  more  ilowiy,  by  the  depofi- 
tion:-.  of  mud  carried  down  by  rivers,  and 
flopped  in  its  courfe  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
or  Cii'-vvhere,  by  various  accidents. 

With  refpect,  particularly,  to  the  firft,  an- 
cient hiflorians  and  modern  travellers,  give  us 
iuch  accounts  as  we  can  have  no  room  to 
doubt.  Seneca  allures  us,  that  in  his  time  the 
liland  of  i  iuralia  appeared,  unexpeftedly,  to 
fo;ne  mariners. 

Tliriy  allures  us,  that  thirteen  iilands  in  the 
Mediterranean  appeared  at  once,  ipringingup, 
as  it  were,  from  under  the  water  ;  thecaufe 
of  which  he  afcribes,  rather  to  the  retiring  of 
the  fea  in  thofe  parts,  than  to  any  power  un- 
der the  earth. 

However,  he  mentions  the  ifland  of  Hiera, 
near  that  ot  rlherafia,  as  formed  by  fubterra- 
neous  explofions  :  and  adds  to  his  lift  feverai 
others,  formed  in  the  fame  manner.  In  one 
of  which  he  relates,  that  fifh  in  great  abun- 
dance were,  found,  and  that  all  thofe  who  eat 
of  them,  died  fhortly  after. 

"  Or  r  he  twenty-fourth  of  the  month  called 
May,  in  the  year  1707,  a  flight  earthquake 
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was  perceived  at  Santorin  ;  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing', at  funrifing,  anobje&was  feen  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  iiland,  at  two  or  three  miles 
diltunce  at  fea,  which  appeared  like  a  float ii;< 
rock! 

Some  perfons,  either  from  a  dcilre  of  gain. 
or  to  gratify  their  curiofity, "  v/cnt  there,  and 
found,  even  while  they  flood  upon  this  rock, 

it  f  cnied  to  rife  beneath  their  £ 
They  perceived  alfo  that  its  lurfacc  was  co- 
vered with  pumice  -Hones  and  oyfters,  \\hich 
it  railed  from  the  bottom.     Everyday  after, 
until  the  fourteenth  of  the  next   month,  this 
rock  feemed  considerably  to  increaie  ;  and  then 
'  -und  to  be  half  a  mile  round,  and   about 
thirty  feet  above  the  fca. 

The  earth  of  which  it  was  compofed,  ap- 
rcircd  whitilh,  with  a  fin  all  portion  of  clay. 
Scon  after  this,  the  iea  was .:  acrain  troubled, 
and  fteai:.;s  arofe,  which  were  very  cffeniivc" 

;  ibirants  of  Santorin. 
C  on  theiixteenth  of  the  following  month, 
loventecn  or  eighteen  rocks  were  feen  to  rile 
cut  of  the  fea,  and  at  length  to  join  together. 
All  this  was  accompanied  with  the  moft  terri- 
ble noife  and  fires,  which  proceeded  from  the 

as  newly  formed. 

Yr.e  whole   mafs,  however,  of  all   this  new 

formed   cmh   uniting,    increafed  every   day, 

both  in  height  and  breadth,  and  by  the  force 

cxolo:'k)Ds,  caft  forth  rocks  to  fevcn  miles 

diftanee. 
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This  continued  to  bear  the  fame  dreadful  ap- 
pearance, till  nearly  the  end  of  trie  fame  year  ;* 
and  it  is  at  prefent  a  volcano,  which  fornetirnes 
renews  its  eruptions.  It  is  about  three  miles 
m  circumference,  and  from  about  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high. 


.       PYRRHU3    A2xD    F/>BRICIUS. 

TREATY  being  on  foot  bet\veen  the' 
Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Macedon, 
for  the  exchange  of  prifoners  ;  the  latter,  after 
.\Z  given  a  general  audience  to  the  ambaiTi- 
dors,  took  Fabricius  afide,  and  converfed  with 
Jiini  to  the  following  purport  : 

Me  told  him,  he  was  feniible  of  his  merit  ; 
that  he  \vas  convinced  of  his  excellence  as  a 
general,  and  perfect  qualifications  for  the  com- 
inand  of  an  army  ;  that  juftice  and  temperance 
v.  ere  united  in  his  character,  and  that  hejuftly 

i:d  for  a  perfbn  of  virtue. 

But  he  lamenred  the  certainty  of  his  pover- 
ty, and  faid,  that  fortune,  in  this  particular, 
had  treated  him  with  injuftice,  by  rnifplacing 
him  in  the  clafs  of  indigent  fenators. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  fupply  that  deficien- 

cy, faid  Pyrrhus,  (provided  thou  **ilt  ailift  me 

to  negotiate  an  honourable  peicej  I  am   ready 

-o  give  as   much  gold  and  filver  as  will  raife 

;.bove  the  riched  citizen  of  Rome  ;  being 


fully  perfuaded,  that  no  expence  can  be  more 
honourable  to  a  prince,  than  that  which  is  cm- 
ployed  in  the  relief  of  great  men,  who  are 
compelled  by  their  poverty  to  lead  a  life  un- 
worthy of  their  virtue,  and  that  this  is  the  no- 
b-left purpcfe  to  which  a  king  can  poffibly  ck- 
vote  his  trealures. 

The  anfwer  of  Fabricius  was  as  follows  : 

-  l-  As  to.  my   poverty,    thou   haft,  indeed, 
been  rightly  informed.     Ivly  whole  efhite  con- 
fiils  in  a  hcrufe  of  but  mean  appearance,  and  a 

•"pot  of  ground,  .from  wkich,  by  my  own 
_r,  1  draw  niy  fupp'r  . 

•  "  liut  if  any  have  been   perfuaded  to  t 
that  this  poverty  makes  me  lefs  conlidered  in 
:ny  country,  or  in   any  degree  un!u.n>y3 

are  extremely  deceived. 

"  1  have  no  reaibn  to  complain  of  fortune  ; 
{he  fapplies  me  with  ill  that,  nature  requires  ; 
^nd,  it' I  am  \viihout  ibperSuities,  I  arn  alu) 
free  from  th'e  desire  of  them. 

."  -VVitht-hcfe,  -I  confefs/I  fliould  be  more' 
able  tofuccour.the  neceiTitous,  the  only  aclven- 
t  jge  for  which  the  wealthy,  are  to  be  envied. 
15ut,  fmali  "as  my Vpoflcffioris  are,  I  c^n  It'll 
cpntribute  fomething  to  the  fupport  of  tl.e 
ftate  and  the  aiTiftance  of  my  friends. 

t:  With  regard  to  honours,  ray  country  pla- 
ces me,  poor  as  I  am,  upon  a  level  \vich  the 
richeft  ;  for  Rome  knows  no  .qualilicalions  for 
great  employments,  hut.  virtue  and  ability, 

"  She  ihtrufts  me  v/ith  the  command  of  her 
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>nndes  to  my  care  ilt  mrv 

ns.     My  poverty  "docs   not 

;ht  and   influence  of  my  counfels 

.  :-*'.e.     The  Roman  people  honour  ine 

-.overty  \vhlchlbrnc  connderas  a 

They  know  the  many  opportunities 

'  had  in   war  to   enrich  myfcif,   \vithout 

*::ri.2rrlng  cenfure. 

c:  They  are  convinced  of  rny  dhinterefied 
zeal  for  their  prosperity  ;  and,  if  I  have  any 
ihing  to  complain  of  in  the  return  they  makc-,1 
it  is  only  the  excefs  of  their  applaufe. 

"  Wh?.t  value,  then,  can  I    fct  upon  gold 

and  filver  ?  What  king  can  add  anything  to 

Siiy  fortune  ?  Always  attentive  to  difcharge  the 

iiuties  incumbent   on  me,  I  have  a  mind  free 

-•jprccicb,  and  I  have  an  honed  fame, 

LESSON     XL1V. 

PASSION    AND    PATIENCE.    . 

PASSION  is   a&ver  of  the   mind,  which, 
ever  leaves  us  weaker  than  it   found  us. 
It   is  the  threfhold  of  madneis   and  infanity  : 
and  indeed  they  are  fo  much   alike,  that  they 
\   cannot  be  diftinguiihed,  and  their 
re  often  equally  fatal. 
i  firil  Hep  to  moderation   is,  to  perceive 
thatv  ling  into  a  padion.     It  is  much 

r,  wholly  to  prevent  ourfelves  from  falling 
ion,  than   to  keep  it  within 
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bounds  :  that   \vhich  few   can  moderate,,  at 
moil  any  body  may  prevent. 
J  Envy  and  wrath  Ciorten  life  :  and  anxiety 
bringcth  age  before  its  time.     We   ought  to 
diitruit   our  pafiions,  even   when  they  appear 
the   moil  reafonable.      He  who  overcomes  his 
^'aflion,    overcomes   his   ftrongeft  enemy.     If 
we  do   not  fubdue  our  anger,  it  will  u 
us. 

A  pafiionate  temper  renders  a.  man.unCt  for 
advice,  deprives  him  of  his  reafon,  robs  him 
q[  ail  that  is  great  or  noble  in  his  nature,  de- 
flroys  friendfhip,  changes  juftice.  into  cruelty, 
*.nu  turns  ail  order  into  confufipfi. 

I:krod,  iheTetraich  of  Juclea^  had  fo  littk- 

cpmmand  over   hrs/pafiion,  that  upon  every 

flight  occaiion,  his  anger  would  traafport  him 

.bi'olute  i^adneis.     In  fuch  a  defperate  LL 

lie  killed  JoQppus. 

Sometimes  he  would  be  forry,  and  repent  of 

the   folly  and  injuries  he, had  done,  when  an- 

ad  clouded  his  underitanding  ;  and  foon 

after  commit  the  fame  outrages,  fo  that  none 

it  him  \vere  long  fife  :  and  no   wonder, 

for  unrestrained  anger  quickly  breaks  out  into 

iCiS. 

There  is  no  difference  between  a  madman 
and  an  angry  man  while  tlu  fit  continues  ;  be- 
cauie  both  are  void  of  reafon,  inexorable  and 
blind. 

Pafilon  is  a  vice  that  few  men  are  able  to 
conceal  j  for  if  it  do  not  betray  itfdr,  by  ex, 
11  3. 
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fsrnrd  fi^ris,  luch  as  a  fudden  palentfs  of  the 
countenance  and  trembling  of  the  joints,  it  is 
ni')  re  impetuous  within;  fecretly  gnaws  the 
very  heart,  and  produces  dangerous  efiects  in 
ihote  who  nouriia  it. 

How  different  is  the  conduct  of  him  who  fuf- 
fereth  not  anger  to  deprive  him  of  reafon. 
temper  of  Sir  If  me  Newton  is  laid  to 
have  been  fo  equal  and  mild,  that  no  accident 
could  diiiurb  it  ;  and  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  it  is  authenticated  by  aperfon  who  is  trill 
living. 

He  had  a  favourite  little  dog,  which  he  call- 
ed Diamond,  and  being  one  day  called  out  cf 
his  ftudy  into  the  next  room.  Diamond  was 
left  behind  him. 

When  Sir  ifaac  returned,  having  been  abfent 
l.-ut  a  few  minutes,  he  had  the  mortification  to- 
Lr.d,  that  his  dog  having  thrown  dc\vn  a 
lighted  candle  amorgft  fomc  papers,  the  near- 
ly-iini(hed  labours  cf  many  years  v/as  in  flames, 
and  almofs;  confurned  to  aihes. 

This  lo£,  as  he  v/as  very  far  advanced  in 
years,  was  irretrievable  ;  yet,  without  once 
linking  the  dog,  he  only  rebuked  him  with 
this  exclamation.: — ".Oh  Diamond!  Dia- 
mond !  thou  little  know  eft  the  mifchief  thou 
.•:," 


LESS  O  N     XLV 

(JI-    THE    RHINOCEROS 

HE  Rhinoceros,  next  to  the  elephant,  u 
j[      the    nioit    extraordinary    animal   in  the 
Hail-Indies.     He  is  equal  in  height  to  a   mid- 
dling horfe,  but  is  Ihapecl  like   a   wild  i 
enly  he  is  much  larger,  and  has  fhorterlegs. 

His  {kin  is  without  Ixair,  but.  fo  thick  and 
hard,  as  to  be  ajmoit  impenetrable  :  at  a  dif- 
tance  it  looks  as  if  covered  with  fcale?. 

On  his  nofe  he  has  a  horn  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  which  bends  backward j  and  is  often 
too  feet  long  ;  he  has  another  horn  a  little  a- 
Love  this,  which  never  exceeds.fix  inches. 

His  eyes  are  very  finall,  and  he  only  fees 
flraight  forward  ;  therefore  he  always  runs  in 
a  ftralght  line.,  tearing  up  whatever  {lands  in 
his  way. 

With  his  horn,  he.  throws  ilones  over  his 
head  to  a  great  diftancej  and  even  tears  up 
trees  by  the  roots. 

He  grunts  like  a  hog  ;  but  v/hen  purluing 
his  prey,  he  makes  a  terrible  noife.  He  feeds 
much  on  the  boughs  of  fuch  trees,  as  are  thick, 
i'.t  with  ftrong  and  tough  thorns  ;-but  he  pre- 
fers the  fl:ih  of  animals  when  they  come  in  his 
way. 

He  has  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  elephant, 
places  all  his  fafety  in  flight,.  He  fcidom  at- 

I 
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tacks  a  man  urlels,  he  i  ir>  red,  a  co- 

lour to  \\hidi  lie  has  a  iirong  aversion. 

The  ufual  method  of  taking  this  animal  is  in 
pits  dug  in  tlie  paths  by  which  lie  goes  lo  drink, 
i  branches,  grati,  ccc. 

LESSON     XLYI. 


SPHERICAL  FOR:-,!  OF  OUR   E/:RTH, 
f 

"ANY  people  are  apt  to  f-mcy  the  earth 
an  even  plane,  a  round  flat  furfice  : , 
?7  if  that  vas  the  cafe,  the  exterior  limits  of 
thh  iurface  would  be  found  out  ;  and,  in  ap- 
}>roaching  any  place,  it  would  be  Irnpofiible  to 
lee  the  tops  of  tower^' and  iBOuatains  before 
the  lower  parts  of  them. 

.  earth,  then,  mult  be  a  globe  ;  but  it  is 
not   exactly  and  fh icily   iphencal,  for  it  is  a 
a -little  more  railed  under -the  line,  and  flatter  ' 
towards   the    poles,  nearly,  rcfeniblliig  an   o- 

t  that  deviation  from  a  circular  form  is 
very  inconfiderable,  at  the  m of!  only  ten  Ger-  ' 
man  miles,  which    is  fcarcely  perceptible  in  a  , 
globe,    whofe   circumference  is  five  thoufand 
four  hundred  German  miles,  and  the  diameter 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty. 

There  will  be  no  doubt  of  the 'form  of  the 
earth  being  nearly  fpherical,  if  we  confider, 
that,  in  the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  uiadow 
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li  tnc  earth  caits  en  that 
round. 

Beiides,  if  the  earth  were  not  round,  hov/ 
could  they  have  failed  round  it,  or  how  fhould 
the  flars  rife  and  fet  fooner  in  the  eaftern  than 
in  the  weftern  countries.  Here,  again,  13  the 
wifciom  of  the  Creator  manifeft. 

The  form  he  has  given  to  the  earth  is  the 
mo  ft  proper  and  convenient  for  a  world  like 
ours,  and  for  its  inhabitants.  Light  and  heat, 
fo  neceflhry  for  the  prefervation  of  creatures, 
are,  by  this  means,  diilributed  over  the  whole 
earth.- — From  thence,  alfo,  proceed  the  daily 
returns  of  night  and  day,  and  the  annual  re- 
turn of  heat  and  cold,  &c, 

The  water  is  equally  diftributed  over  the 
globe,  and  the  ialutarv  ufeofthe  winds  is  felt 

ever  every  part  of  the  earth.  We  fliou-kl  be 
deprived  cf  all  thofe  advantages,  if  our  earth 
had  any  other  form.  In  fome  countries,  it 
viouldbe  a  paradife,  in  others  a  chaos;  one 
part  of  it  wdlikl  be  fwallowed  up  in  water,  t  he-- 
other burnt  up  with  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

In  certain  countries,  mankind  would  be  r::- 
;•>  tempefts,  which  woui.         1       - 
vvouldbeftifled  in  other 
place:-.  e  current  cf  wi 

wrtjldbc  ivrarly  ftopp. 

the  earth  would  enjoy  the  be- 

.  ;ice  of  the  fun,  v/hilethe  other  would 

cold.     What    pride  and  ignor- 

-.1  we  not  betray,  if  we  did  net  ac- 
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knowledge  in  this,  the  hand  cf  an  almighty 
and  benevolent  Creator  ?  Should  we  deierve 
to  inhabit  a  world,  where  all  is  fo  wifely  or- 
dained, if,  like  the  brutes,  we  were  infenfible 
to  this  admirable  plan,  and  the  numberkfs 
blcflings  which  accrue  from  it  ? 

LESSON     XLVII. 
CF  THE  CA::II.. 

KOTFIER  native,  of  the  Eafc-lndies  is 
_  the  cair.el,  one  of  the  m&fl  ferviccablc 
creatures  in  the  world.  He  J-jrieels  down  to 
receive  his  burdens,  and  when  'he  has  his  ac- 
cuAomed  load,  gets  up  on  his  feet  again  ;  but 
if  he  feels  himfelf  overburthened,  lie  will  not 
rife,  but  cry  till  part  of  it  is  taken  off. 

One  of  them  will  carry  ten  o'r  twelve  hun- 
dred weight,  forty  miles' a  day,  for  thirty  or; 
forty  cays  together.     They  have,  rio  teeth  in. 
the  upper  jaw.     They  will  travel  forty  hours 
without  either  meat  or  drink,  and   nin2  days' 
without  drink  :  they  have  two  ftomachs  adr.a^ 
i  ably  contrived  for  this  purpofe.     T  he  periqn, 
iiffe&ed  one  at  Paris,  found  in  his  fecor.cl' 
.ich  feveral  fquarc  hdes,  v-  c   the. 

mouths  of  about  twenty  cavities,  like    bngs5 
placed    between   the  two  membranes,  \ 
compofe  the  fubftance  of  the  fton^ach. 

In  thefe  receivers,  he   has  enough  of  water 
to  ferve  him  for  fo  manv  u \  vs.     1  lie  Irancb.  c>u ' 
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his  back  is  net  flefh,  much  lefs  bone,  but  mere 
Hair  ;  for  when  this  is  preffed  clofe  down,  he 
is  no  more  hunch-backed  than  a  fwine. 
•'  They  fulfut  on  very  little,  which  enables 
them  to  travel  through  thole  vaft  and  barren 
deferts.  How  wife  is  he,  who  caufecj  thefe  to 
bt  natives  of  thofe 'countries*  where  fuch  crea- 
tures are  abfolutc'y  neceffary.  A  farther  in- 
ftanceof  this  is,  that  the  African  camel,  who 
has  fliil  greater  and  rougher  journeys  to  make, 
is  larger  and  ilronger,  and  capable  of  carrying 
heavier  burdens  than  thofe  oi:  Afia. 

Another  wonderful  property  in  camels  is, 
that  of  forefeeing  the  poifonou-s  winds,  which 
kill  in  a  moment.  A  little  before  thefe  come, 
they  run  together  and  cry,  and  hide  their  no- 
fesm  the  earth  :  and,  as  foon  as  they  are  pail, 
they  lift  up  their  hsads  and  continue  their 
journey. 

LESSON     XLVIIL 

THE    TWO    BROTHERS.  '"= 

AMQN7GST    the  numerous  adventurers, 
who  went  to  South-America,  in  purfuic 
of  gold  and  filver,  was  a  .Spaniard,  whofe  name 
was  Pizarro^and,  who,  like  others,  was  anx- 
ious to  tryliis  fortune. 

As  he  had  a  great  affection  for  his  elder  bro- 
ther, he  cummunicated  to  him  his  deilgn,  2nd 
favneftly  entreated  him  to  go  along  with  him, 


promifing  to  ual  fhare  of  \vl. 

ever  the  exped:  i  odtice.. 

His  brother,  v/n  as  Alonzo,  was 

a  man   of  good  und.  tnd  eafy   tern- 

per.     He  did  not:  mu:  ,  ,;ropoied  ex- 

petition,  and  endeivourc  j.ade  Pizarro 

to  abandon  it,  repr.lVnil  /:'  to  him  the  certain 
dangers  he  would  have  to  encounter,  and  the 
great  uncertainty  of  fuccefs. 

However,  perceiving  that  a'I  arguments  were  - 
in  vain,  he  conientei  to  accompany  him,  de- 
clr.ving  at  the  fame  :  wanted  no 

trt  of  the  riches  he  mi^ht  procure,  and  on- 
ly allied  to  have  a  £  .ms  and  his  bag- 
g;;c;e. 

Pizarro  then  difpofed  of  all  his  elTecb,  pur- 
chafed  a  vefiei,  and  embarked  with  fever al  o- 
ther  adventurers,  \vho  had  no  doubt  of  making 
immenfe  fortunes. 

Alonzo,  on  the  other  hand,  took  with  him 
only  a  few  ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  im- 
plements of  huibandry  ;  together  with  forne 
corn,  and  feeds  of  diilerent  ibrts  of  vegeta- 
bles. 

Though  this  conduct  appeared  very  ilrange 
to  Pizarro,  yet  he  took  :;o  notice  of  it  to  m<» 

other,  \\ifhing  to  avoid  the  lead  appearance 
cf  aUercation, 

A  profperous  gale    wafted   th::m  acrofs  the 
^Atlantic,  when  they  pu:  ir.':o  the  lall  port  they 
'  intended  to  Hop  at,  until  they  mould   reach 
the  land  of  geld  and  fiiver. 
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Here  Pizarro  purchafed  feveral  implements, 
ufecl  in  digging  for,  melting  and  refining,  the 
gold  he  doubted  not  of  finding,  and  alfo  pro- 
curing labourers  to  aflift  him  in  the  work. 
Alonzo  purchafed  only  a  few  fheep,  and  four 
ftout  oxen,*  proper  with  their  harnefs  for 
ploughing. 

From  hence  they  fet  fail,  and  arrived  fafe  at 
their  deftined  port.  Alonzo  then  acquainted 
his  brother,  that  as  his  intentions  were  only  to 
accompany  and  aflift  him  in  the  voyage,  he 
fhould  flay  near  the  borders  of  the  fea  with  his 
fervants  and  cattle,  whilft  he  traverfed  the 
country  in  fearch  of  gold  ;  and  as  foon  as  he 
had  procured  as  much  as  he  wanted,  he  mould 
be  ready  to  accompany  him  back  to  Spain, 
whenever  he  fhould  return  to  the  coaft. 

Pizarro  fet  out  immediately,  and  though  he 
faid  nothing  to  his  brother,  yet  could  not  help 
exprefling  his  contempt  of  him  to  his  compani- 
ons. "  I  have  always  been  accuftomed,  (faid 
he  to  his  followers)  to  confider  my  brother 
as  a  man  of  fenfe  j  but  I  now  perceive  my  mif- 
take. 

He  intends  to  amufe  himfelf  with  his  fheep 
and  oxen,  as  if  he  were  actually  on  his  own 
farm  in  Spain.  We,  however,  know  better 
than  to  wafte  our  time  in  that  manner.  We, 
in  a  fhort  time  fhail  enrich  ourfelves  for  the 
reft  of  our  lives." 

His  fpeech  was  univerfally  applauded,  ex- 
cepting by  one  Spaniard,  who,  as  he  marched 
I 
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on,  (hook  his  head,  and  told  Pizarro,  that  he 
probably  might  not  find  his  brother  fo  great  a 
fool  as  he  imagined. 

They  continued  their  journey  into  the  coun- 
try for  feveral  days,  and  met  with  numberlefs 
obftacles,  fuch  as  being  obliged  to  crofs  rivers, 
to  afcend  craggy  mountains,  and  penetrate  al- 
moft  impervious  forefts  ;  fometimes  £corched 
with  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  and  then  foak- 
ed  by  the  violent  rains  that  fell. 

In  fpite  of  all  difficulties,  they  purfued  their 
fearch  for  gold,  and  at  laft  came  to  a  place 
where  they  found  it  in  tolerable  quantities. 
Succefs  infpired  them  with  courage,  and  they 
continued  their  labours,  till  their  provifions 
were  all  expended. 

Though  they  gained  gold,  they  fuffered 
much  from  hunger,  but  contented  themfelves 
with  living  on  fuch  roots  and  berries  as  the 
earth  fpontaneoufly  produced.  Even  this  fup- 
ply  at  laft  failed  them,  and,  after  lofing  feveral 
of  their  company  by  famine  and  hardfhips,  the 
reft  with  difficulty  crawled  back  to  the  place 
where  they  had  left  Alonzo,  carrying  with 
them  that  pernicious  gold,  for  which  they  had 
expofed  themfelves  to  the  dangers  of  death  in 
fo  many  miferable  fhapes. 
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THE   SAME    CONTINUED. 

IN  the  mean  time,  Alonzo,  who  forefaw  all 
thefe  difafters,  was  employing  himfelf  in 
a  far  more  ufeful  manner.  His  knowledge  in 
hufbandry,  pointed  out  to  him  a  fpot  of  con- 
fiderable  extent  and  fruitful  foil,  which  he 
ploughed  up,  by  the  ailiftance  of  his  fervants 
and  the  oxen  he  had  brought. 

He  then  committed  the  different  feeds,  which 
he  had  furniflied,  to  the  bofom  of  the  earth. 
Every  thing  profpered  beyond  expectation, 
and  a  plentiful  harveft  rewarded  his  toils.  His 
iheep  alfo  proved  prolific. 

In  the  intervals  of  time,  Alonzo  and  his  fer- 
vants employed  themfelves  in  fifhing  ;  and  the 
fifh  they  caught  was  dried  and  falted,  having 
found  ialt  upon  the  fea  more.  So  that  by  this 
time,  they  had  formed  a  tolerable  quantity  of 
provifions. 

Alonzo  received  his  brother  Pizarro,  on  his 
return,  with  the  utmoft  refpaft,  and  enquired 
what  fuccefs  he  had  met  with. 

Piaarro  then  informed  him  of  the  vaft  quan- 
tity of  gold  they  had  found,  but  that  feveral 
of  his  comrades  had  perifhed,  and  thofe  who 
remained,  were  in  a  ftarving  condition. 

He  immediately  requeited  his  brother  to 
-give  him  fomething  to  eat,  having  tafted  no 
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other  food  for  two  days,  than  the  roots  and 
barks  of  trees. 

To  this  requeft  Alonzo  very  coolly  replied, 
that  his  brother  fhould  remember,  on  their 
departure  from  Europe,  that  they  had  agreed 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other  ;  and  that,  as 
he  had  relinquifhed  all  pretenfions  to  the  gold 
they  might  difcover,  they  could  have  no  right 
to  any  part  of  the  produce  of  his  labour. 

"  If  thou  thinkefl  proper  padded  Alonzo) 
to  exchange  fome  of  thy  gold  for  provifions, 
I  (hall  then  be  ready  to  accommodate  thee." 

However  unkind  Pizarro  thought  this  beha- 
viour of  his  brother,  .he  and  his  companions, 
being  in  a  ftarving  condition,  were  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  his  demands.  Alonzo  placed  fo  high 
a  value  on  his  provifions,  that  he  foon  became 
mailer  of  all  the  gold  they  had  coilecled>  mere- 
ly to  procure  them  articles  of  fubfiftence. 

Alonzo  then  propofed  to  his  brother  to  em- 
bark for  Europe,  as  the  vciTel  in  which  they 
had  arrived  at  America  was  ftill  in  good 
condition,  and  the  winds  and  weather  favour- 
able, 

Pizarra,  with  a  flern,  haughty,  and  difdain- 
ful  look,  replied,  that  iince  he  had  dripped 
him  of  all  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  with 
fuch  danger  and  fatigue,  and  treated  him  fo 
unbrotherly,  he  might  return  without  him. 

As  to  himfelf,  he  laid,  he  would  remain  up- 
cn  that  defert  more,  and-  there  end  his  life. 
Alonzo,  inflead  of  refenting  this  language, 


caught  his  brother  in  his  arm?,  and  thus  ad- 
dreSed  him : 

Is  it  poiiible,  that  my  dear  brother  could 
believe  that  I  meant  to  deprive  him  of  the  gold 
he  had  fo  dearly  bought  ?  May  all  the  gold  in 
the  univerfe  perifh,  rather  than  that  1  fhould 
treat  thee  in  fuch  a  manner  !  I  perceived  thy 
impetuous  deiire  for  gold,  and  I  have  taken 
this  method  to  draw  thee  from  thy  attachment 
to  it. 

My  prudence  and  induftry  appeared  to  thee 
as  chimerical,  fincethou  imagined  that  nothing 
can  be  wanting  to  him  who  poflfefTes  gold  j 
but  thou  haft  now  learned,  that  all  the  gold 
thou  hadft  found,  would' net  have  prevented 
thee  and  thy  followers  from  ftarving,  had  not 
my  induftry  and  forefight  prevented  it. 

I  am  willing  to  flatter  myfelf,  that  thou 
wilt  be  wifer  for  the  future  j  and  therefore, 
take  back  thy  gold,  and  make  a  proper  ufe  of 
it  for  the  time  to  come." 

This  unexpected  generofity  of  Alonzo,  filled 
Pizarro  with  aftonifhment  and  gratitude,  and 
he  was,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  obliged  to  confefs, 
that  induftry  and  prudence  were  preferable  to 
gold.  They  then  embarked  for  Europe,  ancld 
after  an  eafy  paffage,  arrived  fafe  in  Spain. 

Pizarro,  during  the  voyage,  often  intr  eat ed 

his  brother  to  accept  of  one  half  of.  the  gold, 

which  Alonzo  fieadily  refufed,  faying.,  that  he 

who  can  raife   what  is  fufficient  for  the  fupply 
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of  his  natural  wants,  {lands  in  no  need  of  the 
ailiflance  of  gold. 

LESSON     L. 

ON    TRUTH    AND    SINCERITY. 

TRUTH  has,  in  reality,  all  the  advantages 
of  appearance,  and  many  more.  If  the 
Ihew  of  any  thing  be  good  for  aught,  I  am 
fure  fincerity  is  better  :  for  why  does  any  man 
difTemble,  or  feem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not, 
but  becaufe  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  fuch  a 
quality  as  he  pretends  to  ;  to  counterfeit  and 
diffemble,  is  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  fome 
real  excellency. 

Now  the  beft  way  in  the  world,  for  a  man 
to  feem  to  be  any  thing,  is  really  to  be  what 
he  would  wim  to  be  taken  for. 

Befides  that,  it  is  many  times  as  troubte- 
fome  to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good 
quality,  as  to  have  it  ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  . 
not,  it  is  ten  to  one,  but  he  is  difcovered  to 
want  it,  and  then  all  his  labour  and  pains,  that 
he  might  feem  to  have,  are  loft. 

1  here  is  fomething  unnatural  in  painting, 
which  a  fkillful  eye  will  eafily  difdnguifh  from 
natural  beauty  and  complexion. 

It  is  hard  to  perfonate  and  aft  a  -falfe  part 
long,  for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom, 
nature  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  return. 


and  will  peep  out  and  betray  herfelf  one  time  or 
other. 

1  herefore,  if  any  perfon  think  it  convenient 
to  item  good,  let  iuch  an  one  be  (b  indeed, 
and  then  his  goodnefs  will  appear  to  every 
one's  fatisfaftion  ;  fo  that,  upon  all  accounts, 
fincerity  is  a  part  of  true  wifdom. 

LESSON     LI. 

OF    THE    HURRICANE. 

7"1  HE  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  many  iflands 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  are  famous  for  their 
hurricanes,  and  that  extraordinary  cloud 
which  is  faid  to  produce  them. 

This  cloud,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  an 
approaching  hurricane,  appears,  when  firit 
feen,  like  a  finall  fpot  on  the  edge  of  the  fea, 
and  is  called  by  iailors  the  bull's  eye,  from 
being  feen  fo  minute  at  a  vaft  diftance. 

All  this  time  a  per  feel  calm  reigns  over  the 
fea  and  land,  while  the  cloud  grows  gradually 
broader  as  it  approaches  :  at  length,  coming 
to  the  place  where  its  fury  is  to  fail,  it  fills  the 
whole  horizon  with  darknefs. 

During  all  the  time  of  its  approach,  an  hol- 
low murmur  is  heard  in  the  cavities  of  the 
mountains  ;  and  beafts  and  animals,  fenfible  of 
its  approach,  are  feen  running  over  the  fields  to 
leek  for  fhelter. 

Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than   its  vio- 
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lence,  when  it  begins.  The  hoiifes  in  thofe 
countries,  are  made  of  timber,  which  better 
refills  its  fury. 

The  fun,  which  but  a  moment  before  blazed 
with  mid-day  fplendor,  totally  difappears, 
and  a  midnight  darknefs  prevails  ;  except  that 
the  air  is  inceffantly  illuminated  with  gleams 
of  lightning.  The  rain  falls  at  the  fame  time 
in  torrents. 

The  hurricanes  are  not  lefs  offenfive  to  the 
lenfe  of  fmelling,  alfo  ;  and  never  come  with- 
out leaving  the  moft  noifome  ftench  behind 
them. 

The  firft  mariners  who  vilited  thofe  regions, 
fufFered  greatly,  and  many  were  the  wrecks 
which  were  made  by  thofe  dangerous  ilorms  ; 
but  at  prefent  they  efcape  better,  being  made 
wife  by  experience.  Thefe  awful  winds  a~ 
bound,  more  or  lefs,  in  all  hot  climates. 

LESSON     LII. 

ON     THE    UNCERTAINTY   OF    WORLDLY 
ENJOYMENTS. 

WE  fee  the  inftability  of  fnow,  and  how 
fuddenly  the  heat  of  the  fun,  mild 
and  damp  air,  or  heavy  rains,  make  it  difap- 
pear.  Every  thing  around  us,  changes  its 
appearance  in  a  few  hours :  and  there  fcarce 
remains  the  leaf!  trace  of  that  fnow,  which  had 
covered  the  ftreets,  villages,  and  jields. 
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Is  not  this  fudden  revolution  calculated  to 
make  us  reikft  on  the  uncertainty  and  vanity 
of  all  earthly  goods  ?  Undoubtedly,  it  is  not 
without  defign,  that  nature  prefents  us  with 
fuch  images  of  the  inflability  of  worldly 
things.  In  every  feafon,  in  every  variation 
which  their  return  occafions,  nature  proclaims 
with  a  ftrong  and  perfuafive  voice,  this  great 
truth,  All  is  vanity. 

Let  us  look  around  us  ;  do  we  fee  any  thing 
that  is  not  frail  and  perifliablc  ?  How  foon 
are  we  deprived  of  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes  ! 
They  difappear  when  we  have  fcarcely  begun 
to  enjoy  them.  We  are  often  at  fun -rile  cheer- 
ful and  content :  and  before  it  fets,  we  are 
plunged  into  forrow  and  diftrefs. 

Has  not  every  one  experienced,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  life,  how  uncertain  and  trarifi- 
ent  the  enjoyments  here  are  ?  The  riches,  of 
which  we  are  fo  proud,  make  themfelves 
wings  and  fly  away,  like  an  eagle,  from  the 
poiTefTor,  at  a  time  when  he  flattered  himfelf 
moil  with  a  peaceable  and  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment of  them. 

The  ftep  from  the  greateft  oppulcnce,  to 
want 'and  mifery,  is  often  as  fudden  as  the 
coming  of  a  thaw  after  the  fevereft  cold.  Even 
our  life  and  health  are  as  tranfitory  as  all  other 
fublunary  things. 

It  is  too  true,  however,  that  thefe  forts  of 
reflections  feldom  occur  to  us,  whilft  we  arc 
in  pofleffion  of  earthly  enjoyments.  We  are 


like  thofe  who,  in  a  fine  winter's*  morn,  go 
abroad,  without  thinking  of  the  fudden 
changes  of  weather,  fo  frequent  at  that 
feafon. 

When  fortune  fmiles  upon  us,  and  we  are 
in  the  midft  of  joy  and  pleafure,  we  think  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  ;  and  we  do  not  confider, 
how  fuddenly  the  happieil  iituation  may  be 
changed  into  mifery. 

And  fuppofmg  we  have  not  hitherto  had 
this  fad  experience ;  a  time  will  come,  when 
we  (hall  be  convinced,  of  the  nothingnefs  and 
frailty  of  every  thing  here. 

To  thofe  who  are  at  prefent  in  the  fpring  or 
fummer  of  life,  winter  will  foon  come  ,  and 
they  will  then  experience  how  traniient  thofe 
enjoyments  are,  on  which  they  had  depended 
V/ith  fo  much  confidence.  They  will  learn 3 
that  all  earthly  pleafures  are  like  mow,  which 
dazzles  the  eye  indeed,  but  foon  melts  and 
is  no  more. 

LESSON      LIIL 

TH£    EXCELLENCE    AND    NECESSITY    OF 
INDUSTRY. 

DILIGENCE,  induflry,  and  proper  im- 
provement of  time,  are  material  duties 
of  young  people.     To  no  purpofe  are  they 
endowed  with  they  bed  abilities,  if  they  want 
adivity  for  exerting  them. 


Unavailing,  in  this  cafe,  will  be  every  di- 
rection that  can  be  given  them,  either  for 
their  temporal  or  fpiritual  welfare.  In  youth, 
the  habits  of  induftry  are  moft  eafily  acquired  : 
in  youth,  the  incentives  to  it  are  ftrongeft, 
from  defire  and  from  duty,  from  hope,  and 
from  all  the  profpeas  which  the  beginning  of 
life  affords. 

If  dead  to  all  thefe  calls,  thou  fliouldft  alrea- 
dy begin  to  languifli  in  flothful  eafe  and  inacti- 
on, what  will  "be  able  to  roufe  thee  in  the 
more  fluggifh  current  of  advancing  years? 
Induftry  is  not  only  an  inilrument  for  im- 
provement, but  a  foundation  of  much  fatis- 
f action. 

Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life  than  the  relaxed  and  feeble  ftate  o* 
an  indolent  mind.  He,  who  is  a  ftranger  to 
induftry,  may  poffefs,  but  he  cannot  enjoy  ; 
for  it  is  labour  only,  which  gives  a  relifh  to 
the  things  of  this  life. 

It  was  an  ufeful  appointment  for  man, 
Thou  malt  get  thy  bread  by  the  fweat  of  thy 
brow.  It  is  the  neceffary  condition  of  our 
poffefling  a  found  mind  in  a  found  body.  Moth 
is  fo  mconfiftent  with  both,'  that  it  is  hard  to 
determine,  whether  it  be  a  greater  foe  to 
virtue,  or  to  health  of  body. 

Inactive  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  its  effects  are  fatally 
powerful.  Though  it  appear  a  flowly-flowirg 
ftream,  yet  it  undermines  all  that  is  ftnble  and 
flouriihing.  It  not  only  faps  the  foundation 


of  every  active  virtue,  but  pours  upon  us  a 
deluge  of  evils,  and,  too  often,  fhameful 
crimes. 

It  is  like  water  which  putrefies  by  ftagnati- 
on,  and  then  fends  up  hurtful  vapours,  and 
fiils  the  air  with  death.  Fly,  therefore,  from 
idlenefs,  as  the  certain  parent  both  of  guilt 
and  of  ruin. 

LESSON     LIV. 

OF    THE    ICHNEUMON. 

AN  animal,  of  a  very  peculiar  fort,  is  the 
Ichneumon.  It  is  of  the  weafel  kind, 
with  a  longer  and  narrower  body  than  a  cat, 
fomewhat  approaching  to  the  mape  and  colour 
of  a  badger.  Its  nofe  is  black  and  ftiarp,  like 
that  of  a  ferret. 

Its  legs  are  mort,  and  each  of  its  feet  has 
five  toes.  Its  tail  is  very  long,  and  its  teeth 
and  tongue  much  like  thofe  of  the  cat.  It  is  a 
very  cleanly  animal,  very  brifk  and  nimble, 
and  of  great  courage.  It  will  combat  a  dog, 
and  deftroy  a  cat,  by  biting  its  throat. 

But  it  is  quite  inoffenfive  to  mankind,  and 
is  kept  tame  in  Egypt,  running  about  the 
houfes,  deftroying  all  vermin,  and  playing 
tricks  like  a  fpaniel. 

His  legs  being  fhort,  he  is  not  eafily  feen  ; 
but  he  has  a  way  of  concealing  himfelf  yet 
more,  by  crawling  with  his  belly  clofe  to  the 
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ground.  But  on  the  ieaft  noife,  (for  his  hear- 
ing  is  very  quick)  he  ftarts  up  erect  on  his 
hind  legs. 

If  the  noife  be  made  by  any  reptile,  bird, 
or  fmall  beaft,  he  obferves  whereabouts  it  is, 
then  places  his  nofe  directly  in  a  line  with  it, 
and  begins  to  move  towards  it. 

He  is  filent  and  flow,  but  conftant  in  his 
approach,  often  flopping  to  hear  or  to  look 
forward,  and  to  know  exactly  where  his  objeft 
is  ;  when  he  has  got  within  about  five  feet, 
he^ftops,  and  having  taken  good  aim,  he 
fprings  directly  from  the  place  on  his  prey. 

Thus  he  deals  with  birds  and  beafts.  But 
to  ferpents  he  gives  chace,  and  to  avoid  their 
bite,  always  feizes  them  by  the  neck. 

Gefner  tells  us,  that  the  Ichneumon  is  not 
only  an  enemy  to  ferpents  themfelves,  but  to 
their  eggs  alfo,  which  he  hunts  after,  and 
continually  deflroys,  though  he  does  not  feed 
upon  them. 

How  merciful  is  our  great  Creator  !  See  this 
animal  given  to  thofe  countries,  where  fuch 
terrible  reptiles  abound!  They  would  other- 
wife  moft  probably  be  uninhabitable. 

LESSON    LV. 

THE    FORCE    OF    CUSTOM. 

IT  is  both  a  true  and  a  common  faying, 
that  "  cuftom  is  a  fecond  nature."     It  is 
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able,  indeed,  to  form  a  man  anew,  and  give 
him  inclinations  and  capacities,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  he  was  born  with. 

Doctor  Plot,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Stafiordmire, 
tells  us  of  an  idiot,  who  lived  within  the  found 
of  a  clock,  and  always  amufed  himfelf  with 
counting  the  hour  of  the  day,  whenever  the 
clock  {truck. 

The  clock  being  fpoiled  by  fome  accident, 
the  idiot  continued  to  count  the  hour  without 
the  help  of  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  it 
was  entire. 

Though  I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  ftory,  it  is  very  certain,  that  cuftom  has 
a  mechanical  effect  upon  the  body,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  has  a  very  extraordinary 
influence  on  the  mind. 

Cuftom  makes  every  thing  pleafant  to  us. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  obferves,  in  his  Natural  Phi- 
iofophy,  that  our  tafte  is  never  better  pleafed, 
than  with  thofe  things  which  wrere  at  firft  un- 
palatable. 

He  giv^s  particular  inftances  of  claret,  cof- 
fee, and  other  liquors,  which  the  palate  fel- 
dom  approves  on  the  firft  tafte  ;  but  when  it 
has  once  got  a  relifh  of  them,  it  generally  re- 
tains it  for  life. 

The  mind  is  conftituted  after  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  and,  after  having  habituated  herfelf  to 
any  particular  exercifc  or  employment,  not 
only  lofes  her  firft  averfion  to  it,  but  conceives 
a  certain  fondnefs  and  affection  for  it. 


One  of  the  greateft  geniufes  this  age  has 
produced,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  all  the 
polite  iludies  of  antiquity,  allured  me  that 
upon  his  being  obliged  to  iearch  into  teveral 
rolls  and  records,  notwithstanding  fuch  an 
employment  was  at  firft  very  dry  and  irkfonic 
to  him,  he  at  laft  took  a  pleafure  in  it. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  to  every  one 
that  admirable  precept  which  Pythagoras  is 
ftid  to  have  given  to  his  difciples  :  "  Pitch  up- 
on that  courfe  of  life  which  is  the  moil  excel- 
lent, and  cuftorn  will  render  it  the  moil;  de- 
lightful." Men,  whofe  circumftances  will 
permit  them  to  chufe  their  own  way  of  life, 
are  inexcufable,  if  they  do  not  pu.rfue  that 
which  their  judgment  tells  them  is  the  mod 
laudable. 

Since  cuftom  is  a  fecond  nature,  we  mud 
gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would 
enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  next.  The  flate  of 
biifs,  we  call  heaven,  will  not  be  capable  of 
affe&ing  thofe  minds  which  are  not  thus  qua- 
lified for  it. 

We  muft,  in  this  world,  get  a  relifli  for 
truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would  wiUi  to  tafte 
that  knowledge  and  perfection  which  are  to 
make  us  happy  in  the  next. 

The  feeds  of  thofe  joys  and  pleafures,  which 

are  to  rife  up   and  flourifh   in  the  foul  to   all 

eternity,  muft  be  planted  during  the  prefent 

ftate  of  probation.     In  fliort,  heaven  is  the 
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natural  effect  of  a  religious  life  as  well  as  the 
reward  of  it. 

LESSON    LVL 

OF    THE    TIDES. 

"^HE  moil  obvious,  and  the  mod  general- 
JL  ly  acknowledged  modon,  is  that  of  the 
tides.  This  element  is  obferved  to  flow  for 
certain  hours,  from  fouth  to  north  ;  in  which 
flux  or  motion,  which  lails  about  fix  hours,  the 
fea  gradually  fwells  ;  fo  that,  entering  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  it  drives  back  the  river  wa- 
ters to  their  heads. 

After  a  continual  flow  for  fix  hours,  the  fea 
fee  ins  to  reft  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
begins  to  ebb,  or  retire  back  again,  from  north 
to  fouth,  for  fix  hours  more  ;  in  which  time, 
the  waters  finking,  the  rivers  re  fume  their  na- 
tural courfe. 

After  a  feeming  paufe  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  fea  again  begins  to  flow  as  before  : 
and  thus,  it  has  alternately  rifen  and  fallen 
uvke  a  day,  iince  the  firft  time  it  was  formed. 
This  amazing  appearance  did  not  fail  to  excite 
the  curiofity,  as  it  did  the  wonder,  of  the  an- 
cients. 

After  feme  wild  conjectures  of  the  earliefl 
fages,  it  became  well  known  about  the  time 
of  Pliny,  that  the  tides  were  under  the  influ- 


ence,  in  a  fmall  degree,  of  the  fun  ;  but  in  a 
much  greater,  of  the  moon. 

Though  others  have  endeavoured,  with  to- 
lerable fuccefs,  to  explain  this  wonderful  facl  ; 
yet  it  never  was  precifely  defcribed  before  cur 
famous  Newton,  as  we  know  of. 

Thus,  as  well  as  governing  the  day  and  the 
night,  according  to  the  divine  appointment, 
theie  two  great  lights  ferve  other  grand 
purpofes,  particularly  the  latter  luminary,  in 
the  motion  of  the  fea, 

LESSON     LVIL 

USE     OF    VEGETABLES. 

H  E  N  I  conilder  the  great  number 
and  variety  of  vegetables,  I  difcover 
in  this  as  in  every  thing  clfe,  the  beneficent 
views  of  my  Creator. 

What,  indeed,  could  be  propoi'ed  by  co- 
vering the  earth  with  fo  many  different  herbs, 
plants,  and  fruits,  but  the  advantage  and 
happinefs  of  his  creatures  ?  They  already 
reckon  above  thirty  thoufand  fpecies  of  plants, 
and  every  day  there  are  new  fpccies  and  new 
dalles  found. 

Their    increafe  is    infinite.     For  example, 

who  would  not  be   aflonifhed,  that  a  fingle 

grain  of  wheat  mould  produce  two  thoufand 

others,  and  that  a  fingle  grain  of  poppy  fhould 
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multiply  to  fucli  a  degree,  that  in  two  or  three 
years,  a  whole  field  might  be  fowed  with  it. 

Can  we  fuppofe,  that  God  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  creatures  in  view,  when  he 
ordained  this  prodigious  increafe  of  plants  ? 
There  can  remain  no  doubt  of  the  Creator's 
intention,  if  we  coniider  the  ufe  made  of 
vegetables  from  the  remoteft  times. 

Do  not  plants  and  fruit  furnifhus  everyday 
with  the  moil  wholefome  nourrfhing  food  ;  Do 
we  not  moftly  owe  our  cloaths,  houfes  and 
furniture  to  the  vegetable  world. 

There  is  no  part  of  plants  that  has  not  its 
ufe.  The  roots  furnifh  medicines  ;  they  ferve 
for  food  and  fuel,  to  make  pitch,  dyes,  and 
all  forts  of  uteniils.  Of  wrood,  they  make 
coal,  buildings,  fires,  medicines,  paper,  dyes, 
and  a  vaft  number  of  instruments, 

Even  the  bark  has  its  utility  in  medicine, 
in  tanning,  &c.  The  afhes  ferve  to  manure 
and  improve  the  ground,  to  bleach  cloth,  to 
make  falt-petre,  and  they  make  ufe  ofpotaflies 
in  many  manufactures.  Rofin  is  ufeful  to 
painters. 

They  make  ule  of  turpentine  in  medicine; 
hard  rofin  to  varnifh,  to  folder.  Flowers 
pleafe  and  delight,  both  by  their  colour  and 
iineli.  They  ferve  as  medicine,  and  are 
particularly  ufeful  in  furnifhing  bees  with  wax 
and  honey. 

They  fruits  v/hich  ripen  by  degrees,  ferve 
for  our  food,  and  are  eaten  either  raw,  baked, 
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dried,  or  preferred.  But  vegetables  are  not 
for  the  life  of  man  alone.  They  are  of  ftill 
greater  ufe  to  animals,  moil  of  which  have  no 
other  food. 

The  reafon  there  are  fo  many  fields,  and  fo 
great  variety  of  herbs  and  plants,  is,  that  all 
the  different  animals  may  find  their  proper 
food.  Who  can  reckon  all  the  blefllngs  the 
vegetable  world  affords  us  ? 

LESSON    LVIIL 

AN    EVENING    CONTEMPLATION* 

BEING  yeilerday,  about  funfet,  walking 
in  the  open  fields,  till  the  night  infenfibly 
fell  upon  me,  I  at  firft  amufed  myfelf  with  all 
the  richnefs  and  variety  of  colours,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  firmament  : 
in  proportion  as  they  faded  and  went  out,  fe- 
veral  ftars  and  planets  arofe,  one  after  another, 
till  the  whole  expanfe  was  in  a  glow. 

The  bluenefs  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly 
heightened  and  enlivened  by  the  fcafbn  of  the 
year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  thofe  luminaries 
which  paffed  through  it.  That  fpace,  called 
the  milky-way,  appeared  in  its  moft  beautiful 
white. 

To  complete  the  fcene,  the  full  moon  rofe  at 
length  in  clouded  majefty,  and  opened  to  the 
eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more 
finely  fliaded  and  difpofedamongit  fofter  lights, 
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than  that  which  the  fun  had  before  difcovered 
in  the  day. 

As  I  was  thus  furveying  the  moon  walking 
in  her  brightnefs,  and  taking  her  progrefs  a- 
morgn:  the  conftellations,  the  language  of  Ba- 
vid  was  brought  to  my  remembrance,  i;  When 
I  conlider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  hands, 
the  moon  and  the  itars  which  thou  hail  or- 
dained ;  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
of  him,  and  the  fon  of  man  that  thou  regard- 
eft  him  !" 

From  thefe  and  fuch  like  reflections,  I  could 
not  but  look  upon  myfeif  as  a  very  infrgnificant 
creature,  in  the  irnmenfity  of  the  works  of 
God  ;  and  with  great  caufe  of  belief  and 
aftonifhment,  that  1  was  alfo  the  cbjtcl  of  his 
general  and  efpecial  providence. 

LESSON     LIX. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  REMARKABLE  STORM  IN 
ENGLAND. 

ONE  of  the  mod  dreadful  ilorms  we  have 
an  account  of,  in  this  kingdom,  was 
that  of  Hertfordfiiire,  in  the  year  1697.  ^ 
began  by  thunder  and  lightning,  which  con- 
tinued for  fome  hours  ;  when  iuddenly,  a 
black  cloud  came  forward  againft  the  wind, 
and  marked  its  paflage  with  devaluation . 

The  hail- denes,  which  it  poured  down,  be- 
ing meafured,  were  found  to  be  many  of  them 


fourteen  inches  round,  and  confequently  about 
the  iize  of  a  bowling-ball,  fuch  as  idle  men 
trifle  away  their  time  with. 

Wherever  this  ftorm  came,  every  plant 
fell  before  it  ;  it  tore  up  the  ground,  fplit 
great  oaks,  and  other  trees  without  number  ; 
the  fields  of  rye  were  cut  down,  as  if  levelled 
with  a  fcythe  ;  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  fuffer- 
cd  the  fame  damage. 

The  inhabitants  found  but  a  precarious  fhel- 
ter,  even  in  their  houfes  ;  their  tiles  and  win- 
dows being  broken  by  the  violence  of  the  hail- 
Hones. 

The  birds,  in  this  general  wreck,  vainly 
tried  to  efcape  by  flight  ;  pigeons,  crows,  rooks, 
befides  many  of  the  feebler  and  fmaller  kind, 
were  brought  down. 

An  unhappy  young  man,  who  had  not  time 
to  take  fhelter,  was  killed  ;  one  of  his  eyes  was 
ftruck  out  of  his  head,  and  his  body  was  all 
over  black  with  the  bruifes  :  another  had  juft 
time  to  efcape,  but  not  without  the  nioft  im- 
minent danger,  his  body  being  bruifed  all 
over.  But  what  is  mod  extraordinary,  all  this 
fell  within  the  compafs  of  a  mile. 


LESSON    LX. 

THE    CHANGE    OF    SEASONS. 

IN  the  warmed  climates  as  well  as  in  the 
coldeft,  there  are  but  two  feafons  of  the 
year  really  different.  The  coldeft  countries 
have  fummer  for  about  four  months  ;  during 
which  the  heat  is  great,  occailoned  by  the 
length  of  the  days,  and  the  vertical  poiltion  of 
the  fun. 

Their  winter  lafts  eight  months.  Spring 
and  autumn  are  fcarcely  perceptible  there;  be- 
caufe,  in  a  very  few  days,  an  extreme  h^at  fuc- 
ceeds  an  extreme  cold  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  great  heats  are  immediately  followed  by 
the  moil  fevere  cold. 

The  hotteft  countries  have  a  dry  and  bumf- 
ing  feafon  for  feven  or  eight  months.  After, 
wards  comes  rain,  which  laits  four  or  five 
months  ;  and  this  rainy  feafon  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fummer  and  winter. 

It  is  only  in  temperate  climates,  that  there 
are  four  feafons  really  different  in  the  year. 
The  fummer  heats  gradually  decreafe  ;  fo  that 
the  autumnal  fruits  have  time  to  ripen  by  de- 
grees, without  being  hurt  by  the  cold  of  win- 
ter. 

In  the  fame  manner,  in  fpring,  the  plants 
have  time  to  fhoot,  and  grow  infenfibiy,  with- 
out  being  deftroyed  by  late  frofls,  or  too  much 


haftened  by  early  heats.  In  Europe,  thefe 
four  feafons  are  moil  perceptible  :  and  parti- 
cularly in  Italy,  and  in  the  fouth  of  France. 

If  the  melted  fnow  and  rain  remained  on  the 
ground  without  evaporating,  the  water  would 
annually  rife  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  three 
quarters  in  mod  countries.  This  change  of 
feafons  delerves  our  admiration. 

It  cannot  be  attributed  to  chance  ;  for  in 
fortuitous  events  there  can  neither  be  order  nor 
conftancy.  Now,  in  every  country  through- 
out the  world,  the  feafons  fucceed  each  other 
with  the  fame  kind  of  regularity  as  the  nights 
and  days,  and  change  the  appearance  of  the 
earth,  nearly  at  the  ufual  time. 

We  fee  it  fucceltively  adorned,  fometimes 
with  herbs  and  leaves,  fometimes  with  flow- 
ers, and  fometimes  with  fruit.  Afterwards  it 
is  ftripped  of  all  its  ornaments,  till  fpriug  re- 
turns. 

Spring,  fummer,  and  autumn,  provide  food 
for  men  and  animals,  in  giving  them  abun- 
dance of  fruits.  And  though  nature  appears 
dead  in  winter,  that  feafon  is  not  without  its 
blefnngs  ;  for  it  moiilens  and  fertilizes  the 
earth,  and  by  that  preparation  makes  it  fit  to 
produce  its  plants  and  fruits  in  due  feafon. 

As  the  feafons  fucceed  in  nature,  fo  do  they 
in  the  courfe  of  our  lives  ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  thofc  which  are  pail  never  re- 
turn. 


LESSON     LXI. 

OF    THE    CHIMPANZE,    &C. 

THE  Chimpanze  is  an  animal  found  in  An- 
gola, in  Africa.  It  nearly  approaches 
the  human  figure  ;  but  it  is  of  a  fierce  difpofi- 
tion,  and  remarkably  mifchievous.  In  the 
year  1738,  one  of  thofe  creatures  was  brought 
to  England.  It  was  about  twenty  months 
old. 

It  was  of  the  female  fex,  walked  ere&,  was 
not  hairy  on  all  parts  of  the  body,  like  thofe  of 
the  monkey  fpecies,  and  was  of  a  flrong  mufcu- , 
lar  make.  It  would  eat  any  coarfe  food,  but 
was  very  fond  of  tea,  which  it  drank  out  of  a 
cup,  with  milk  and  fugar. 

It  flept  in  the  manner  of  the  human  fpecies, 
and  its  voice  refembled  ours,  when  we  fpeak 
haftily,  but  without  diftincl  or  articulate 
founds. 

The  female  generally  grows  to  about  five 
feet  high  :  the  males  larger,  they  are  very  bold, 
and  will  fight  a  man,  though  he  is  armed. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  the  monkey  kind. 
There  is  a  remarkable  fort  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
of  the  fize  of  a  fox.  Its  face  is  raifed  high,  its 
eyes  black  and  mining,  and  its  ears  fmall  and 
round. 

Its  hairs  are  fo  nicely  difpofed  all  over  the 
body,  that  it  appears  perfectly  fmcoth  ;  and 


are  much  longer  under  the  chiru  fo  that  they 
form  a  kind  of  beard  there.  Thefe  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  the  woods,  and  make  a 
loud  and  frightful  noife.  But  it  is  very  com- 
mon for  one  only  to  make  a  noife,  and  the  reft 
form  a  mute  affembly  round  him. 

Marcgrave  fays,  "  I  have  frequently  feen 
great  numbers  of  them  meeting  about  noon, 
at  which  time  they  formed  a  circle,  and  one 
placing  himfelf  above  the  reft,  began  to  make 
a  loud  noife. 

"  When  he  had  thus  proceeded  by  himfelf 
for  fome  time,  the  reft  all  remaining  illent,  he 
lifted  up  his  hand,  and  they  all  inftantly  joined 
in  a  fort  of  chorus. 

"  This  intolerable  yell  continued,  till  the 
fame  monkey,  who  gave  the  fignal  for  their 
beginning,  lifted  up  his  hand  a  iecond  time  ; 
on  this  they  were  allfilent  again,  and  fo  finiih- 
ed  the  bufinefs  of  the  affembly." 

LESSON     LXII. 

Or    WHIRLPOOLS. 

THE  number  of  currents  at  fea,  areimpof- 
fible  to  be  recounted,  nor  indeed  are 
they  always  known  ;  new  ones  are  daily  pro- 
duced by  a  variety  of  caufes,  and  as   quickly 
difappear.     When  a  regular  current  is  oppofed 
by  another  in  a  narrow  ftrait,  or   where  the 
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bottom  of  the  fea  is   uneven,  a  whirlpool  is 
often  formed. 

Thcfe  were  formerly  considered  as  the  formi- 
dable obftruclions  to  navigation,  and  the  anci- 
ent poets  and  hiilorians  fpeakof  them  writh  ter- 
ror ;  they  are  defcribed  as  f\vallo\ving  up  mips, 
and  dafhing  them  againft  the  rocks  at  the  bot- 
tom :  imagination  helping  to  paint  them  more 
dreadful. 

But  it  is  certain,  that  fome  of  thefe  whirl- 
pools are  very  dangerous,  where  the  tides 
are  ftrong  and  the  tempefts  fierce.  I  mail 
mention  only  one,  called  the  Maelftroom,  upon 
die  coaft  of  Norway,  which  is  confidered  as  the 
in  oft  dreadful  and  devouring  in  trie  world. 

This  name  which  it  has  received  from  the 
natives,  fignifies  the  navel  of  the  fea,  iince 
they  fuppofe  that  a  great  {hare  of  the  water  of 
the  fea,  is  fucked  up  and  difcharged  by  its 
whirlpool. 

A  particular  defcription  of  the  internal  parts 
is  not  to  be  expected,  iince  none  who  have, 
unhappily  got  in  there,  returned  to  give  infor- 
mation. 

The  body  of  the  waters,  which  form  this 
whirlpool,  are  extended  in  a  circle  above  thir- 
teen miles  in  circumference.  In  the  niidft  of 
this  ftands  a  rock,  againft  which  the  tide,  in 
its  ebb,  is  darned  with  inconceivable  fury. 
At  this  time,  it  inftantly  f wallows  up  every 
thing  that  comes  \vithin  its  power. 

No  Ikiil  in  the  mariner,  nor  flrength  in  row- 
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ing  can  enfure  an  efcape  ;  the  failor  at  the  helm, 
who  guides  the  veifel,  finds  her  go,  at  firit,  in 
a  current  oppoiite  to  his  intentions ;  his  vefiePs 
motion,  though  ilow  in  the  beginning,  be- 
comes every  moment  more  rapid  ;  it  goes 
vound  in  circles  full  narrower  and  narrower, 
till  at  laft  it  is  dafhed  againft  the  rocks,  and  in- 
ilantly  disappears  :  nor  is  it  feen  again  for  fix 
hours,  till  the  tide  flowing,  it  is  vomitecl  forth 
with  the  fame  violence  with  which  it  was 
drawn  in. 

.  The  noife  of  this  dreadful  whirlpool,  dill 
farther  contributes  to  increafe  its  terror,  which, 
with  the  darning  of  the  waters,  and  the  dread- 
ful valley,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,"  caufed  by 
their  circulation,  makes  one  of  the  moil  terri- 
ble objects  in  nature. 

LESSON      LXIII. 

THE    WISDOM    OF    EARLY    PIETY. 

AS  foon  as  we  are  capable  of  reflection,  we 
muft  perceive,  that  there  is  a  right  and 
a  wrong  in  human  actions.  We  fee,  that  thofe 
who  are  born  with  the  fame  worldly  advanta- 
ges, are  not  all  equally  happy,  or  equally  prof- 
perous  in  the  courfe  of  life. 

Whilft  fome  of  them,  by  a  wife  and  fteady 
conduct,  attain  diftinction  amonglt  the  virtu- 
ous part  of  mankind,  and  pafs  their  days  with 
comfort  and  refpect  ;  others  of  the  fame  rank, 
L  2 
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by  mean  and  vicious  behaviour,  forfeit  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  birth,  plunge  themfelves  into 
much  mifery,  and  end,  in  becoming  a  difgrace 
to  their  friends  and  a  burden  on  fociety. 

Early  then  we  may  learn,  that  it  is  not  on 
the  outward  condition  in  which  we  find  our- 
feives  placed,  but  on  the  part  we  are  to  aft, 
that  our  welfare  or  happinefs,  our  refpect  a- 
mongft  men,  or  our  infamy  depend. 

Now,  when  in  the  beginning  of  life,  what 
can  be  of  greater  moment,  than  to  regulate 
our  conduct  with  the  moft  ferious  attention, 
before  we  have  yet  committed  any  fiiameful 
and  irretrievable  errors  ? 

If,  inftead  of  cultivating  the  mind  for  this 
valuable  purpofe,  we  deliver  ourfelves  up,  at 
fo  precarious  a  time,  to  iloth  and  pleafure  ;  if 
we  refufe  to  liflen  to  any  counfellor,  but  hu- 
mour, or  to. attend  to  any  purfuit,  but  that  of 
amufement  j  if  we  allow  ourfelves  to  fioat  loofe 
and  carelefs  on  the  tide  of  life,  ready  to  receive 
any  direction  which  the  current  of  fafhion  may 
happen  to  give  us  ;  what  can  we  expect  will 
follow  from  fuch  a  beginning  I 

Whilft  fo  many  around  us  are  fuffering  the 
fad  confequence  of  fuch  indifcretion,  for  what 
reafon  fhall  not  thefe  confequences  extend  to 
us  ?  Shall  happinefs  grow  up  to  us  of  its  own 
accord,  and  iblicit  or  beg  our  acceptance  ; 
when,  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  it  is  the  fruit  of 
long;  cultivation,  and  the  acquifition  of  labour 
and  care  ? 


O  then,  let  us  remember  our  Creator  in  the 
days  of  our  youth,  being  fully  afPared,  that  no 
good  can  be  done,  which  does  not  proceed 
from  him  ;  yet,  feeing  that  without  \ve 
exert  our  minds  and  hearts  towards  him, 
which  in  fcripture  is  called  occupying  the 
lalent,  we  fhall  not  partake  of  his  goodnefs  ; 
let  us  in  the  name  of  his  fon,  be  faithful 
and  given  up  to  ferve  him  :  fo  ihall  we  not  only 
enfure  toourfelves,  what  happinefs  is  bed  for 
us  in  this  life,  but  full  peace  and  glory  in  that 
which  is  to  come. 

LESSON    LXIV. 

THE  SHIPWRECK, 

SPITZBF.RGEN  is  a  far  northern  country, 
which  is  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and 
mow,  owing  to  thefeverity  of  the  weather. 

The  foil  is  hardly  capable  of  producing  arv 
vegetable,  and  only  a  few  animals  are  found, 
in  the  country.  Theiflandis,  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  in  perpetual  darknefs,  and  is  at  that 
time  inaccefiible  to  mips. 

Though  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  form  to  the 
mind  a  more  dreary  country,  and  where  hu- 
man life  muft  be  fupported  with  greater 
difficulty  ;  yet,  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  obflacles, 
four  men  ftruggled  with  them  for  fix  years, 
and  three  of  them  returned  fafe  to  their  own 
countr. 


The  northern  feas,  owing  to  the  exceffive 
cold  of  the  climate,  are  frequently  fo  fall  of 
ice,  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  hazardous  to 
fhips,  which  are  thereby  expofed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  being  cruihed  between  two  immenfe  bo- 
dies of  ice,  or  of  being  fo  completely  furround- 
ed,  as  to  deprive  them  of  every  power  of  mov- 
ing from  the  fpot. 

In  this  latter  alarming  fituation  were  the 
crew  of  a  Ruffian  ftiip.  A  council  was  imme- 
diately  held,  when  the  mate  mentioned  what 
he  recoile&ed  to  have  heard,  that  a  {hip's  crew 
from  Mefen,  fome  time  before,  had  formed  a 
refolution  of  pafling  a  winter  upon  this  ifland, 
and  for  that  purpoie  had  carried  timber  proper 
for  building  a  hut  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
ihore. 

This  information  led  the  whole  company  to 
form  the  refolution  of  wintering  there,  fhould 
the  hut  be  fortunately  remaining. 

They  were  induced  to  adopt  this  meafure, 
from  the  certainty  of  perifhing,  fhould  they 
remain  in  the  fliip.  They  therefore  deputized 
four  of  their  crew  to  go  in  fearch  of  the  hut, 
and  make  what  further  difcoveries  they  could. 
Thefe  Avere  Alexis  Himkof  the  mate,  Iwan 
Himkof  his  grand-fon,  Stephon  Scharoffof,  and 
Feodor  Weregin. 

As  no  human  creature  inhabited  the  more 
on  which  they  were  to  land,  it  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  carry  fome  provifions  with 
them  for  their  fupport. 


They  had  to  make  their  way,  for  nearly  two 
miles,  over  loofe  heaps  of  ice,  which  the  wa- 
ter had  raifed,  and  the  wind  had  driven  againit 
each  other  ;  and  this  made  it  equally  difficult 
and  dangerous. 

From  this  confideration  they  avoided  loading 
themfelves  too  much  with  provi  lions,  left  their 
weight  might  fink  them  between  the  pieces  of 
ice,  where  they  muft  inevitably  perifh. 

Having  previouily  coniidcred  all  thefe  mat- 
ters, they  provided  themfelves  only  with  a 
mufket  and  powder-horn,  containing  twelve 
charges  of  powder  and  ball,  an  ax,  a  imall  ket- 
tle, a  bag  with  about  twenty  pounds  of  ilour, 
a  knife,  a  tinder-box,  and  tindfr,  a  bladder 
filled  with  tobacco,  and  every  man  his  wooden 
pipe. 

Thus  poorly  equipped,  thefe  four  (ail or s 
reached  the  iiland,  little  thinking  what  they 
were  to  endure  whilft  they  remained  on  it. 

After  exploring  fome  fmall  part  of  the  coun- 
try, they  difcovered  the  hut  they  were  in 
fearch  of,  at  the  diftance  of  about  an  Engiifh 
mile  and  an  half  from  the  fliore.  Its  length 
was  thirty-fix  feet,  and  its  height  and  breadth 
eighteen . 

It  confided  of  a  fmall  antichamber,  about 
twelve  feet  broad,  having  two  doors,  the  one 
to  exclude  the  outer  air,  and  the  other  to 
form  a  communication  with  the  inner  room. 

This  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep  the  lar- 
ger room  warm,  when  it  was  once  heated, 


They  found  in  the  larger  room    nn   earthen 
ftove,  conltrucled  in  the  Ruffian  manner. 

They  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  this  difcovery, 
though  they  found  the  hut  had  fuffered  very 
much  from  the  feverity  of  the  weather,  it  hav- 
ing been  built  a  confiderable  time.  However, 
they  contrived  to  make  it  fupportable  for  that 
night. 

The  next  morning  early  they  repaired  to  the 
fhore,  in  order  to  acquaint  their  comrades  with 
their  fuccefs,  and  alfo  to  get  from  the  veffel 
fuch  provifions,  ammunition,  and  other  ne- 
ceffaries,  as  might  in  fome  meafure  enable 
them  to  ftruggle  with  the  approaching  win-  "* 
ter. 

But  what  pen  can  properly  defcribe  the  ter- 
rible fituation  of  their  minds,  when,  coming 
to  the  place  at  which  they  landed,  they  difco- 
vered  nothing  but  an  open  fea,  clear  of  all  ice, 
though  but  a  day  before,  it  had  covered  the 
ocean  ! 

Dlaring  the  night,  a  violent  florm  had  arrf- 
en,  which  had  been  the  caufe  of  this  change- of 
appearance  in  the  ocean.  Whether  the  ice, 
which  had  before  furrounded  the  veffei,  being 
put  into  motion  by  the  violence  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  had  crufhed  the  iliip  to  pieces,  or 
whether  {he  had  been  carried  by  the  current 
into  the  main  ocean,  it  was  impoflible  for  them 
to  determine. 

However,  they  faw  the  (hip  no  more,  and 
as  ihe  was  never  afterwards  heard  of,  it  ismoft 
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likely  that  me  went  to  the  bottom  with  every 
perlbn  on  board. 

This  dreadful  event  deprived  thefe  poor  un- 
happy people  of  all  hopes  of  ever  again  fee- 
ing their  native  country.  They  returned  to 
the  hut,  and  there  bewailed  their  deplorable 
lot,  more,  perhaps,  to  be  pitied,  than  thofe 
who  were  buried  in  the  bofom  of  the  deep. 

LESSON     LXV. 

THE    SAME    CONTINUED. 

THEIR  thoughts  were,  in  courfe,  firft  di- 
rected to  procure  fubfiftence,  and  to  re- 
pair their  hut.  Their  twelve  charges  of  pow- 
der and  fliot  foon  procured  them  as  many  rein- 
deer, of  which  there  fortunately  happened  to 
be  many  on  the  ifland. 

They  then  fet  about  repairing  their  hut,  and 
filled  up  all  the  crevices,  through  which  the 
air  found  its  way,  with  the  mofs  that  grew 
there  in  plenty.  As  it  was  impoffible  to  live 
in  that  climate  without  fire,  and  as  no  wood 
grew  upon  the  ifland,  they  were  much  alarm- 
ed on  that  account. 

However,  in  their  wanderings  over  the 
beach,  they  met  with  plenty  of  wood,  which 
had  been  driven  on  ihore  by  the  waves. 

This  principally  confifbed  of  the  wrecks  of 
dips ;  but  fometimes  whole  trees  with  their 
roots  came  on  fliore,  the  undoubted  produce 


of  fome  more  hofpi table  dime,  which  were 
wafhed  from  their  native  foil  by  the  overflow- 
ings of  rivers,  or  fome  other  accident. 

As  foon  as  their  powder  and  {hot  were  ex- 
haufted,  they  began  to  be  in  dread  of  perith- 
ing  with  hunger  ;  but  good  fortune,  and  their 
own  ingenuity,  to  which  neceflity  always  gives 
a  fpur,  removed  thefe  dreadful  apprehenfions. 

In  the  courfe  of  their  travelling  the  beach, 
they  one  day  difcovered  fome  boards,  in  which 
were  large  hooks  and  nails  in  abundance. 

By  the  afiiftance  of  thefe  they  made  fpears 
and  arrows,  and,  from  a  yew  tree,  which  had 
been  thrown  on  ihore  by  the  waves,  they 
formed  plenty  of  bows. 

With  thefe  weapons,  during  the  time  of 
their  continuance  on  the  ifland,  they  killed 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  rein-deer, 
befides  a  great  .  number  of  blue  and  white 
foxes. 

The  flefh  of  thefe  animals  fcrved  them  for 
food,  and  their  (kins  were  equally  ufeful  in 
fupplying  them  with  warm  clothing. 

The  number  of  white  bears  they  killed  were 
only  ten  ;  for  thefe  animals  being  very  ftrong, 
defended  themfelves  with  great  vigour  and  fu- 
ry, and  even  ventured  to  make  their  appear- 
ance frequently  at  the  door  of  their  hut,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  with  fome  difficulty 
and  danger. 

Thus  thefe  three  different  forts  of  animals 
were  the  only  "food  of  thofe  miferable  mariners, 


during  their  long  and   dreary  abode  on  this 
ifland. 

The  intenfenefs  of  the  cold,  and  the  want  of 
proper  conveniencies,  rendered  it  impofllble 
for  them  to  cook  their  victuals  properly,  ib  that 
they  were  obliged  to  eat  their  provilions  al- 
rnoil  raw,  and  without  bread  or  fait.  There 
was  but  one  flove.  in  the  hut,  and  that  being  in 
the  Ruffian  manner,  was  not  proper  for  boil- 
ing. , 

However,  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  as 
much  as  pofiible,  they  dried  fome  of  their  pro- 
viiions  during  the  fummer,  in  the  open  air, 
and  then  hung  them  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
hut,  which  being  continually  filled  with  fmoke, 
they  thus  became  thoroughly  dried.  This  they 
ufedinftead  of  bread,  which  made  them  relifh. 
their  half-boiled  meat  the  better. 

They  procured  their  water  in  fummer  from 
the  rivulets  that  fell  from  the  rocks,  and  in  the 
winter  from  fnow  and  ice  thawed.  This  was 
their  only  drink,  and  their  fmall  kettle  was 
the  only  convenience  they  had  to  make  ufe  of 
for 'this  and  many  other  purpofes. 

As  it  was  neceilary  to  keep  up  a  continual 
fire,  they  were  particularly  cautious  not  to  let 
the  light  be  extinguished  ;  for,  though  they 
had  bothfteel  and  tiints,  yet  they  had  no  tin- 
der, and  it  would  have  been  a  terrible  thing  to 
be  without  light  in  a  climate,  where  darknefs 
reigns  16  many  months  during  winter. 

They  therefore  fafhioned  a  kind  of  lamp, 


which  they  filled  with  rein-deer  fat,  and  ftuck 
into  it  fome  twitted  linen,  fhaped  in  the  form 
of  a  wick. 

After  many  trials,  they  at  laft  brought  their 
lamp  to  complete  perfection,  and  kept  it  burn- 
ing, without  intermiffion,  from  the  day  they 
firlt  made  it,  till  they  embarked  for  their  na- 
tive country. 

They  alfo  found  themfelves  in  wrant  of 
fhoes,  boots,  and  other  necefiary  articles  of 
drefs,  for  all  which  they  found  wonderful 
.refources  in  that  genius,  to  which  neceffity 
gives  birth. 

Having  lived  more  than  fix  years  upon  this 
dreary  and  inhofpitable  ifland,  a  fhip  arrived 
there,  which  took  three  of  them  on  board, 
and  carried  them  back  to  their  native  coun- 
try. 

The  fourth  man  had  been  feized  with  the 
fcurvy,  and  being  naturally  indolent,  and  not 
ufmg  proper  exercife,  he  died,  after  lingering 
for  fome  time,  and  his  companions  buried  him 
in  the  fnow. 

LESSON    LXVI. 

OF    THE    LION. 

rjr**HE  lion  feldom  attacks  any  animal  open- 

JL     ly,  except  when  compelled  by  extreme 

hunger  ;  in  that  cafe  no  danger  deters  him  : 

but  as  moft  animals  endeavour  to  avoid  him. 
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he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  artifice,  and 
take  his  prey  by  furprife. 

For  this  purpofe,  he  couches  on  his  belly  in 
fome  thicket,  where  he  waits  till  his  prey  ap- 
proaches ;  and  then,  with  one  prodigious 
ipring,  he  leaps  upon  it  at  the  diftance  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet,  and  generally  feizes  it  at 
the  firft  bound. 

If  he  mifs  his  object,  he  gives  up  the  pur- 
fuit ;  and  returning  to  the  place  of  his  ambufh, 
he  again  lies  in  wait. 

The  lurking  place  of  the  lion  is  generally 
chofea  near  a  fpring,  or  by  the  fide  of  a  ri- 
ver ;  where  he  frequently  has  an  opportunity 
of  catching  fuch  animals  as  come  to  quench 
their  thirft.  The  following  inftance  of  the 
lion's  method  of  taking  his  prey,  is  related  by 
Sparrman,  in  his  voyages. 

A  Hottentot,  perceiving  that  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  lion,  and  concluding  that  the  ani- 
mal only  waited  the  approach  of  night  to  make 
him  his  prey,  began  to  confider  of  the  beft 
method  of  providing  for  his  fafety  ;  which  he 
at  length  effected  in  the  following  iingular 
manner  :— obferving  a  piece  of  broken  ground, 
with  a  precipitate  defcent  on  one  fide"  he  fat 
down  by  the  edge  of  it  ;  and  found,  to  his 
great  joy,  that  the  lion  alfo  made  a  halt,  and 
kept  at  the  fame  diilance  as  before. 

As  foon  as  it  grew  dark,  the  Hottentot, 
fliding  gently  forward,  let  himfelf  down  a  lit- 
tle below  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  held  up  his 
M 
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cloak  and  hat  upon  a  flick,  making  at  the 
fame  time  a  gentle  motion  with  it  ;  the  lion, 
in  the  mean  while,  came  creeping  foftly  to- 
wards him  like  a  cat,  and  miftaking  the  £kin 
cloak  for  the  man  himfelf,  made  a  fpring,  and 
fell  headlong  down  the  precipice ;  by  which 
means,  the  poor  Hottentot  was  fafely  delivered 
from  his  enemy. 

LESSON     LXV1I. 

THE    NATURE    AND    PROPERTIES  -  OF  AIR. 

AIR  is  that  fluid  and  fubtile  body  which 
furrounds  our  globe,  and  which  every 
living  creature  breathes.  Although  it  is  fo  near 
us,  that  it  furrounds  us  on  all  fides,  and  that 
its  effects,  are  continually  experienced  we  do 
not  however  know  its  real  nature. 

What  we  do  know  is,  that  air  mud  be 
fomething  corporeal ;  for  we  maybe  convinced 
of  this,  when  we  move  our  hands  quick,  and 
drive  it  towards  our  face.  It  is  not  iefs  certain, 
that  air  is  fluid  ;  that  its  parts  are  feparate, 
pafs  eaiily  one  over  another,  and  by  this  means 
yield  to  every  impreflion. 

Weight  is  a  property  common  to  this,  as  to 
all  other  bodies.  Although  air  is  a  thoufand 
times  lighter  than  water,  its  weight  is  never- 
thelefs  very  coniiderable. 

The  force  with  which  air  weighs  on  any 
furface  of  a  foot  fquare  is  two  thoufand  pounds. 
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A  man  ilx  feet  high,  whofe  furface  is  about 
fourteen  feet  fquare,  fupports  continually  a 
ma-fs  of  air  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  ftone 
weight. 

This  perhaps  may  appear  incredible.  But 
the  refiftance  of  the  air  which  is  in  our  bodies, 
prevents  our  feeling  the  weight  of  the  outward 
air  ;  for  the  air  contained  in  the  human  body, 
preserves  the  balance  withthat  which  furrounds 
xis  on  all  fides. 

The  elasticity  of  the  air  is  no  lefs  certain. 
It  continually  endeavours  to  extend  itfelf  into 
a  larger  fpace  ;  and  'though  it  fuffers  compref- 
-fioij,  it  never  fails  to  unloofe  itfelf  as  foon  as 
the  preilureis  removed. 

Fire  and  heat  (hew  this  property  in  the  air  ; 
and  by  means  of  thefe,  it  may  occupy  a  fpace 
of  five  or  fix  hundred  thouiand  times  greater 
than  what  it  occupied  before,  without  lofing 
any  of  its  elaftic  force  by  this  prodigious  dila- 
tation. 

Thefe  are  fo  many  wonders  well  worth  our 
admiration  j  and  in  them  we  find  the  caufe  of 
a  multitude  of  aftoniming  effects.  It  is  con- 
fined rarefied  air,  which  caufes  a  bladder  or 
balloon  to  afcend  from  the  earth. 

It  is  in  the  air  that  the  clouds  meet,  which 
aflame  fo  many  different  forms  and  colours  ; 
and  which,  accordingly  as  they  are  condenfed 
or  rarefied,  collect  the  vapours,  or  filed  them 
in  rain,  hail,  or  f now,  upon  the  earth.  • 

Without  air,  we  could  not  make  ufe  of  ou? 
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ienfes,  or  breathe.  Therefore,  the  air  alfo 
proclaims  the  rich  refources  of  God's  wifdom 
and  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  goodnefs  and 
mercy. 

LESSON     LXVIII. 

OF    THE    RATTLE-SNAKE. 

"^  HIS  is  a  wonderful  creature,  whether  we 
JL  confider  his  form,  nature,  or  difpofiti- 
on.  It  is  certain,  that  he  is  capable,  by  a 
puncture  or  fcratch  of  one  of  his  fangs,  not 
only  to  kill  the  largeft  animal  in  America,  and 
that  in  a  few  minutes  time,  but  to  turn  the 
whole  body  into  corruption.  Yet,  fuch  is  the 
nature  of  this  dreadful  reptile,  that  he  cannot 
run  or  creep  fatter  than  a  man  or  child  can 
walk,  and  he  is  never  known  to  ftrike  until 
he  is  firft  aiTaulted,  or  fears  himfelf  in  danger; 
siid  even  then,  he  always  gives  the  earlieft 
warning  by  the  rattles  at  "the  extremity  of 
the  tail. 

I  have  in  the  courfe  of  my  travels  in  the 
fouthern  ftates  (where  they  are  the  largeft  and 
IT? oft  numerous,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft 
venomous  and  vindictive)  ftopt  unknowingly 
io  clofe,  as  almoft  to  touch  one  of  them  with 
ivy  root,  and  when  I  perceived  him,  he  was 
drawn  up  in  circular  coils  ready  for  a  blow. 
But  however  incredible  it  may  appean,  this 
I  may  fay  magnanimous  creature > 
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lay  as  Rill  and  rnotionlefs  as  if  inanimate  ;  his 
head  crouched  in,  his  eyes  almoft  fhut. 

I  precipitately  withdrew,  unlefs  when  I  have 
been  fo  (hocked  with  fiirprife  and  horror,  as 
to  be  in  a  manner  rivetted  to  the  fpot  for  a 
fhort  time,  not  having  ftrength  to  go  away  , 
when  he  often  flowly  extends  himfelf,  and 
quietly  moves  off  in  a  direct  line,  unlefs  pur- 
lued,  in  which  cafe  he  erects  his  tail  as  far  as 
the  rattles  extend,  and  gives  the  warning  alarm 
by  intervals. 

J3ut  if  you  purfue  and  overtake  him  with  u 
fhew  of  enmity,  he  inftantly  throws  himfelf 
into  the  fpiral  coil ;  his  tail,  by  the  rapidity 
.of  its  motion,  appears  like  a  vapour,  and 
tnakes  a  quick  tremulous  found,  his  whole 
body  fwells  through  rage,  continually  riling 
and  failing  as  a  bellows,  his  beautiful  parti- 
coloured fkin  becomes  fpeckled  and  rough  by 
dilatation  ;  his  head  and  neck  are  flattened, 
his  cheeks  fwoilen  and  his  lips  conflicted, 
difcovering  his  mortal  fangs ;  his  eyes  red  as 
burning  coals,  and  his  brandiihing  forked 
tongue,  of  the  colour  of  the  hcttefl  flame, 
continually  menaces  death  and  defl.ruclicn5yet 
never  ftrikes  unlefs  fure  of  his  mark. 

The  rattle-fnake,  is  the  largefl  ferpent  yet 
known  to  exift  in  North- America.  I  have 
heard  of  their  having  been  feen  formerly,  at 
the  firfl  fettling  of  Georgia,  feven,  eight,  and 
even  ten  feet  in  length,  and  lix  or -eight  inches 
in  diameter  j  but  there  are  none  of  that  Cze 
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now  to  be  feen  ;  yet  I  have  feen  them  above 
fix  feet  in  length,  and  above  fix  inches  in 
thicknefs,  or  as  large  as  a  man's  leg,  but  their 
general  fize  is  four,  five,  and  fix  feet  in 
length. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  power   of  fa- 
fci  nation  in  an  eminent  degree,  fo  as  to  enthral 
their  prey.     It  is  generally  believed,  that  they 
charm  birds,  rabbits,  fquirrels,   and  other  ani- 
mals, and  by  ftedfaftly  looking  at  them,'  pof- 
hem  with  infatuation  :  be  the  caufe  what 
it  rE*y,  the  miferable  creatures  undoubtedly 
j  by  every  poffible  means  to  efcape,  but 
their   endeavours   are  in  vain  :  they  at 
lafl  lofe    the  power,  flutter  or   move  flowly, 
but  reluctantly,  towards  the  yawning  jaws  of 
their  devourer,  and  creep  into  their   mouths, 
or  lie  down  and  fuffer  themfclves  to  be  taken 
£nd  fwallowed. 

LESSON    LX1X. 

:  WORTHY    OF    IMITATION. 

URING  the  retreat  of  the  famous  King 
Alfred,  at  Athelney  in  Somerfetfhire, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  forces  by  the  Danes,  the 
following  circumflance  happened,  which,  while 
it  convinces  us  of  the  extremities  to  which 
that  great  man  was  reduced,  will  give  us  a 
linking  proof  of  his  pious  and  benevolent  dif- 
pofition. 
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;  A  beggar  came  to  his  little  caftle  there,  and 
requefted  alms  ;  when  his  queen  informed 
him,  that  they  had  only  one  fmall  loaf  remain- 
ing, which  was  infufficient  for  themfelves, 
and  that  their  friends  were  gone  abroad  in 
quell  of  food,  though  with  little  hopes  of 
fuccefs. 

The  king  replied,  "  Give  the  poor  Chrifti- 
an  one  half  of  the  loaf.  He  that  could  feed 
five  thoufmd  men  with  five  loaves  and  two 
fiihes,  can  certainly  make  that  half  of  the  loaf 
fuffice  for  our  necellities." 

Accordingly,  the  poor  man  was  relieved, 
and  this  noble  act  of  charity  foon  recompensed 
by  a  providential  ftore  of  frefh  provifions,  with 
which  his  people  returned. 

Of  all  the  ling-alar  virtues,  whipfi  united  in 
the  character  of  Guftavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden, 
that  which  crowned  the  whole,  was  his  exem- 
plary piety.  The  following  is  related  of  him, 
when  he  was  in  his  camp  before  Werben.  He 
had  been  alone  in  the  cabinet  of  his  pavilion, 
fome  hours  together,  and  none  of  his  atten- 
dants, at  thefe  feafons,  ciurll  interrupt  him. 

At  length,  however,  a  favourite  having 
fome  important  matter  to  tell  him,  came  ioftly 
to  the  door,  *nd  looking  in,  beheld  the  king 
very  devoutly  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  Fear-. 
ing  to  rnoleft  him  in  that  facred  exercife,  he 
was  about  to  turn  his  head  when  the  king  fpied 
him,  and  bidding  him  come  in,  faid, 

"c  Thou  woriderefl  to  fee  me  in  this  pofture. 


fince  I  have  fo  many  thoufands  of  lubje&s  to 
prny  for  me  ;  but  I  tell  thee,  that  no  man  has 
more  need  to  pray  for  himfelf,  than  he,  who 
being  to  render  an  account  of  his  actions  to 
none  but  God,  is  for  that  reafon  more  clofely 
affaulted  by  temptation,  than  all  other  men 
befides." 

LESSON     LXX. 

REPENTANCE. 


in  his  hiflory,  informs  us5 
that  the  apoftle  John,  during  his  mini- 
icration  to  the  weitern  churches,  caft  his  eye* 
upon  a  young  man  remarkable  for  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  and  the  ingenuoufnefs  of  his 
mind. 

The  aged  apoftle,  thought  that  he  had  dif- 
covered  in  him  an  ufeful  inftrument  for  the 
propagating  of  Chriflianity  ;  accordingly  he 
took  particular  pains  to  convert  and  inftrucr, 
him  in  the  divine  doctrines  of  his  great  mailer  ; 
and  that  he  might  be  ftill  better  acquainted 
with  the  fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  at  his  depar- 
ture, he  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  a 
pious  old  father,  who  had  fom£  authority  in 
the  infant  church. 

The  youth  continued  for  a  time  in  the  du- 
ties of  his  new  piofefilon,  and  attended  with 
care  to  the  inftru&ion  of  his  venerable  tm or. 

But  his  foraner  aifociates,  when  they  found 
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themfelves  deferted  by  him,  were  grieved  at 
the  fuccefs  of  the  apoflle,  and  exerted  their 
utmofl  efforts  to  regain  fo  uieful  and  entertain- 
ing a  .companion.  They  fucceeded  in  their 
attempts  ;  the  father  was  forfaken,  and  his 
pupil  plunged  deep  into  irregularity  and  vice. 

The  apoltle,  after  fome  time,  returned  to 
thofe  parts  ;  and  "  where,  (faid  he  with  im- 
patience to  his  aged  friend)  where  is  my  fa- 
vourite youth  ?" — <•  Alas  !  (replied  the  good 
old  man  with  tears  in  his  eyes)  he  is  fallen, 
irrecoverably  fallen  :  he  has  forfaken  the  fo- 
ciety  of  faints,  and  is  now  a  leader  of  a  gang 
of  robbers  in  the  neighbouring  mountains." 

Upon  hearing  this  unexpected  and  unplea- 
fant  account, -the  apoille  forgot  his  fufferir-gs 
and  his  years,  and  haflencd  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  where  being  ieized  by  one  of  the 
band,  he  deflred  to  fpeak  with  their  captain. 

The  captain  being  told,  that  a  ftrange  pil- 
grim afked  to  be  admitted,  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  before  him  :  but  when  he 
beheld  the  venerable  apoille,  his  hopes  of 
amufement  funk,  and  were  changed  into 
mame  and  confufion  ;  and  at  his  gentle  re- 
proof, the  hardy  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
trembled  before  a  poor  and  helplefs  old  man. 
He  quitted  once  more  the  fociety  of  wickednels, 
and  lived  and  died  in  the  fervice  of  hrs  Re- 
deemer. 
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LESSON      LXXI. 

OF    THE    AFRICAN    SAND-STORM. 

OF  all  the  terrible  tempefts  that  ck;  I 
the  face  of  nature,  and    reprefs  human 
prefumption,    the  fandy  tempefts  of  Arabia 
and    Afiica  are     the    moft     dangerous    and 
ftrike  the  imagination  moil  ftrongly. 

To  conceive  a  proper  idea  of  thefe,  we  are 
by  no  means  to  fuppofe  them  refembling  thofe 
whirlwinds  of  duft,  which  we  fometirnes  fee 
fcattering  our  air,  and  fprinkling  their  contents 
upon  our  roads  and  meadows.  The  fand- 
ftorm  of  Africa  gives  us  a  very  different 
appearance. 

As  the  fand,  of  which  the  whirlwind  is 
compofed,  is  exceedingly  fine,  its  motion 
entirely  rciembles  that  of  a  fluid,  and  the 
whole  plain  fcems  to  float  onward  like  a  flow 
inundation. 

The  body  of  fand,  thus  rolling,  is  deep 
enough  to  bury  houfes  and  palaces  in  its 
bofom :  travellers,  who  are  croiling  thcfe 
extenfive  deferts,  perceive  its  approach  at  a 
diftance,  and  in  general,  have  time  to  avoid 
it,  or  turn  out  of  its  way,  as  it  generally 
extends  but  to  a  moderate  breadth.  How- 
ever, when  it  is  extremely  rapid,  or  very 
extenfive,  as  fomelimcs  is  the  cafe,  no  fwift- 
no  art  can  avail. 
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LESSON     LXXII. 

THERE    IS    NOTHING    NEW    UNDER    THE    SUN. 

T  is  certain,   that  in  refpe<5i  to  us,  there 

happen  many  new  things  upon  earth.  It 
is  true,  new  flowers  blow  every  feafon,  and 
various  fruits  ripen.  The  fcene  of  nature 
changes  every  year.  Each  day  brings  new 
events  and  new  revolutions.  The  fituation 
of  objects  changes  daily,  or  rather  they  prefent 
themfelves  to  our  fenfes  under  different  forms. 
But  it  is  only  relatively  to  our  limited  under- 
ftandings  and  knowledge,  that  it  can  really 
be  faid,  there  is  any  thing  new  under  the  fun. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  faying  of 
Solomon,  that  "  what  has  been  will  be,  and 
what  has  been  done  will  be  done,  and  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  fun."  The  Creator, 
whofe  wifdom  is  infinite,  has  not  thought 
proper  to  multiply  beings  unnecetlanly. 

There  are  as  many  of  thefe  a»  our  wants, 
our  pleafure,  or  our  curiofity  require.  We 
cannot  even  gain  a  fuperficial  knowledge  of  all 
the  works  of  our  Creator,  much  lefs  are  we  able 
to  exhauft  them.  Our  fenfes  are  not  fubtile 
enough  to  perceive  all  that  he  has  formed. 

Our  underftandings  are  too  weak  to  con- 
ceive a  juft  and  perfect  idea  of  all  created 
beings.  We  therefore  fometimes  imagine 
there  are  many  pew  things  under  the  fun ; 
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for,  as  the  whole  creation  is  immenfe,  and  as 
we  cannot  take  in  all  the  parts  of  it  at  once, 
we  fancy,  that  each  point  of  view  we  fee  it  in, 
for  the  firft  time,  is  new,  becaufe  the  Creator 
has  in  every  part  of  the  world,  made  a  won- 
derful variety  and  diverfity. 

The  world  does  not  require  a  continued 
creation  to  extend  to  infinity. — It  is  enough 
that  the  Being  of  beings  fhould  maintain  the 
order  he  has  eftablifhed  from  the  beginning. 
He  is  an  artift  who  requires  but  a  fmall  number 
of  fprings  to  vary  the  works  he  has  produced  ; 
and  which  are,  however,  fo  varied,  and  in  fo 
great  a  number,  that*  though  they  fucceed  one 
another,  and  return  with  the  greateft  regula- 
rity, they  appear  to  us  ever  new. 

Let  us  be  content  to  enjoy  with  gratitude 
the  things  he  has  created,  without  undertaking 
to  found  the  depths  of  them,  or  attempting  to 
take  in  their  vaft  extent. 

The  impoffibility  of  our  reckoning  all  the 
works  of  the  creation,  is,  in  fome  fort,  the 
feal  by  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  world 
is  the  work  of  a  God  :  and  it  is,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  certain  proof  of  the  weaknefs  of  our 
understandings. 

But  have  there  not  been  difcoveries  made 
lately,  which  were  formerly  entirelyunknown  ? 
Do  not  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature  now  prefent 
phenomena  to  us  that  we  had  no  idea  of  for- 
merly ?  The  moft  of  thefe  difcoveries  we  owe 
left  to  our  fagacity  than  to  our  wants. 
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-  In  proportion  as  thefe  multiplied,  new  means 
were  neceiTary  to  fupply  them,  and  Provi- 
dence deigned  to  furnifh  us  with  thofe.  But 
the  means  exifted  before  we  difcovered  them. 

The  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  which 
we  have  lately  learned  to  know,  exifted  in  the 
bofom  of  the  earth,  or  on  its  furface,  before 
the  enquiries  and  labour  of  man  had  made 
them  viiible  to  us. 

It  is  even  certain,  that  many  of  the  difcove- 
ries  we  boaft  the  moft  of,  were  made  by  the 
ancients,  or  at  leaft  partly  difcovered.  Why- 
then  do  we  not  fee  new  kinds  of  animals, 
plants  and  ftones  ?  It  is  becaufe  all  has  been 
planned  by  infinite  wifdom. 

All  that  he  does  is  fo  perfect.,  that  it  does  not 
require  to  be  renewed  or  created  again  ;  there 
is  fufficient  for  our  convenience  and  ufe.  No- 
thing was  made  by  chance,  all  events  arc  link- 
ed together  by  him  in  one  chain.  The  whole 
fabric  of  the  world  is  preferved  by  the  provi- 
dence of  its  Creator. 

LESSON     LXXIII. 

OF    VOL  CHINOS. 

'INES  and  caverns  reach  but  a  very  little 
_  way  under  the  earth's  furface,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  know  by  them  the  deep  re- 
cefles  of  our  globe.  Without  all  doubt,  the 
wonders  which  are  ftill  unknown,  furpafs 
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thofe  that  have  been  reprefentcd,  as  there  are 
depths  of  thoufands  of  miles  which  are  hidden 
from  our  enquiry. 

The  only  tidings  we  have  from  thofe  unfa- 
thomable regions,  are  by  means  of  volcanos, 
thofe  burning  mountains,  that  feem  to  dif- 
charge  their  materials  from  the  lowefl  abyfles 
of  the  earth. 

Out  of  their  mouths,  which  are  of  a  prodi- 
gious lize,  are  thrown  whole  clouds  of  imoke 
and  aihes,  torrents  of  flame  and  fulphur,  with 
rocks  of  an  enormous  bignefs,  which  are  thrown 
to  many  miles  diftance  ;  fo  that  the  force  or 
report  of  any  human  invention,  fuch  as  their 
great  guns,  is  but  as  a  breeze  agitating  a  fea^ 
ther,  and  the  rattling  of  a  cart-wheel  in  com- 
panion. 

In  the  deluge  of  fire  and  melted  matter, 
which  runs  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain, 
whole  cities  are  fometimes  fwallowed  up  and 
confumed.  Nor  is  the  danger  of  thefe  confin- 
ed to  the  eruption  only  :  but  the  force  of  the 
internal  ftruggling  for  vent,  frequently  pro- 
duces earthquakes  through  the  whole  region 
where  the  volcano  is  fituated. 

Thefe  volcanos  are  found  in  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  In  Europe,  there  are  three 
very  remarkable  ones :  Etna  in  Sicily,  Vefuvius 
in  Italy,  and  Hecla  in  Iceland.  Etna  has  been 
a  volcano  for  ages  immemorial.  Its  erupti- 
ons are  very  violent,  and  its  difcharge  has 
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Iccnknov/n  to  cover  the  earth  jfixty-cight  feet 
deep. 

In  the  year  1537,  an  eruption  of  this  moun- 
tain produced  an  earthquake  through  the  whole 
ifland  for  twelve  days,  overturned  many  houf- 
es,  and  at  lad  formed  a  new  opening,  which 
overwhelmed  all  within  five  leagues  round. 
The  cinders  thrown  up  were  driven  even  into 
Italy,  and  its  burnings  were  feen  at  Malta,  at 
the  di fiance  of  fixty  leagues. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  to  examine  this 
dreadful  place  ;  but  its  mouth  has  been  com- 
puted to  be  about  two  miles  over,  and  fo  deep, 
that  no  bottom  can  be  feen  ;  on  its  fides, 
{harp  fpiky  rocks  flart  out  between  aper- 
tures or  holes  which  emit  fmoke  and  flame  : 
all  this,  accompanied  with  a  found  that  never 
ceafe?,  louder  than  thunder,  flrikes  the  bold 
with  horror,  and  the  religious  with  vene- 
ration for  him  who  has  power  to  control  its 
burnings, 

LESSON     L1XIV. 

OF    THK    BROWN    BEAR. 

THE  brown  bear  is  found  in  alrnoft  every 
climate,  and  is  fometimes  carnivorous, 
but  its  general  food  is  fruits,  roots,  and  vege- 
tables :  it  isafavage  and  folitary  animal,  lives 
in  defert  and  unfrequented  places,  and  chutes 
its  den  in  the  mofl  gloomy  and  retired  parts  cf 
N  2 
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the  foreft,  or  in  the  mod  dangerous  and  inac- 
ceffible  precipices  of  unfrequented  mountains. 

It  retires  alone  to  its  den  about  the  end  of 
autumn,  (at  which  time  it  is  very  fat)  and  lives 
for  feveral  weeks,  in  a  date  of  total  inactivity 
and  abftinence  from  food.  During  this  time, 
the  female  brings  forth  her  young  and  fuckles 
them. 

She  chufes  her  retreat  for  that  purpofe  in 
the  moft  retired  places,  apart  from  the  male, 
left  he  ihould  devour  them  :  (he  makes  a  warm 
bed  for  her  young,  and  attends  them  with  un- 
remitting care  during  four  months,  and  in  all 
that  time,  fcarcely  allows  herfelf  any  nourifh- 
ment  ;  Hie  brings  forth  two,  and  fcmetimes 
three  young  at  a  time. 

In  the  fpring,  the  old  bears,  attended  by 
their  young,  come  out  of  their  retreats,  lean 
and  alinoft  famifhed  by  their  long  confine- 
ment :  they  then  range  through  every  quarter 
in  fearch  of  food. 

They  frequently  climb  trees,  and  devour 
t '  e  fruit  in  great  quantities  ;  particularly  the 
d-.::e  and  plumb-trees,  of  which  they  are  exceed- 
fond.  They  afcend  thefe  trees  with  fur- 
}::ifmp;  agility,  keep  themielves  firm  on  the 
branches  with  one  paw,  and  with  the  other 
collect  the  fruit. 

The  bear  is  remarkably  fond  of  honey,  which 
he  will  encounter  great  difficulties  to  obtain, 
and  leeks  for  with  much  cunning  and  avidity. 
lie  enjoys,  in  a  fuperior  degree,  the  fcnfcs  of 
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hearing,  fmelling,  and  touching.  When  tarr.- 
ed,  he  appears  mild  and  obedient  to  his  mafter, 
but  is  not  to  be  truited  without  the  great  eft 
caution. 

The  exceillve  cruelties  pra&ifed  upon  this 
poor  animal,  in  teaching  it  to  walk  ere&,  and 
regulate  its  motion  to  the  found  of  the  flage- 
let,  are  fuch  as  make  fenfibility  Ihudder.  Its 
eyes  are  often  put  out,  and  an  iron  ring  being 
put  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe  to  lead 
it  by,  it  is  kept  from  food,  and  beaten,  till  it 
yields  obedience  to  the  will  of  its  cruel  tutors. 

It  is  truly  Shocking  to  every  feeling  mind  to 
reflect,  that  fuch  cruelties  mould  be  exercifed 
upon  any  part  of  the  brute  creation  by  our  fel- 
low men  :  that  they  mould  be  rewarded  by 
numbers  of  unthinking  people,  who  crowd 
around  them,  to  fee  the  animal's  rude  attempts 
to  imitate  human  actions,  is  net  to  be  won- 
dered at  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  wifhcd,  that  the 
timely  interference  of  the  magiftrates  would 
prevent  every  exhibition  of  this  kind,  that  we 
might  not  be  reproached  with  tolerating 
practices  fo  difgraceful  to  humanity. 

One  of  thefe  animals,  prefented  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  a  few  years  ago,  was  kept  in  the 
tower  of  London.  By  the  careleflbefs  of  the  fer- 
vant,  the  door  of  his  den  was  left  open,  and  the 
keeper's  wife  happening  to  go  acrofs  the  court 
at  the  fame  time,  the  animal  flew  out,  feized 
the  woman  and  fattened  upon  her  neck,  which 
he  bit  j  and,  without  offering  any  further  vi- 
N  3 
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olence,  lay  fucking  the  blood  out  of  the 
wound. 

Reliftance  was  in  vain,  as  it  only  ferved  to 
irritate  the  brute  ;  and  the  muft  inevitably 
have  periftied,  had  not  her  hufband  luckily 
difcovered  her  fituation,  and  by  a  fudden  blow 
with  a  fhff,  obliged  the  bear  to  quit  his  hold 
and  retire  to  his  den ;  which  he  did  with 
great  reluctance,  and  not  without  making  a 
Second  attempt  to  come  at  the  woman,  who 
was  almoit  dead  through  fear  and  lofs  of 
blood, 

It  is  fomcwhat  remarkable,  that  whenever 
he  happened  to  fee  her  afterwards,  he  growled 
and  made  moil  violent  -druggies  to  get  out  to 
her.  The  prince,  upon  hearing  of  the  cir- 
cumilance,  ordered  the  bear  to  be  killed. 

LESSON     LXXV. 

OF    THE    LUMINOUS    PARTICLES    OBSERVED    ON 
THE    SURFACE    OF    THE    SEA. 

WHEN  a  (hip  is  under  full  fail,  we  of- 
ten  fee  a  great  light  in  her  wake,  that 
is  in  the  water  me  has  run  through,  and,  as  it 
were,  broken  in  her  paffage.  Thofe  who 
do  not  look  narrowly  at  this  light,  often  at- 
tribute  it  to  the  moon,  the  ftars,  or  the  Ian- 
thorn  on  the  ftern. 

But  by  a  little  attention,  this  mi  flake  is  ea- 
fily  rectified,  (ince  the  light  is  g^eateft  when 


the  moon  is  under  the  horizon,  when  the  ftars 
are  covered  by  clouds,  when  the  candle  in  the 
lanthorn  is  extinguifhed,  and  when  no  other 
light  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  fea. 

This  light  is  not  always  equal,  fince,  on  feme 
occalions,  it  is  hardly  difcernible  ;  fometimes 
it  is  clear,  and  at  others  languid  ;  fometimes  it 
is  far  extended,  and  at  others  not. 

This  light  is  fometimes  fo  great,  that  we 
may  read  by  it,  nine  or  ten  feet  above  the 
furface  of  the  water.  As  for  its  extent,  fome- 
times the  whole  wake  appears  luminous  for 
thefpace  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  ;  but  the  light 
decreales  in  proportion  as  it  is  farther  from  the 
fliip. 

Sometimes  we  may  in  the  wake  eafily  diftin- 
guiih  the  luminous  from  the  obfcure  parts  ; 
on  which  occafion  the  wake  appears  like  a 
beautiful  river  of  milk. 

It  is  not  only  the  wake  of  a  fhip  which  pro- 
duces this  lisfht,  fince  the  motion  of  fiih  affords 
a  light  fuiScient  to  diftinguifh  their  bulk  and 
fpecies.  Sometimes  a  numerous  Ihoal  of  thefe 
iiih,  when  fporting  in  the  fea,  excite  a  kind  of 
artificial,  but  very  agreeable  fire.  Very  often 
a  rope  oppofed  to  the  motion  of  the  waves,  is 
fufficient  to  render  them  luminous. 

If  fea  water  is  itirred  in  the  dark,  we  find 
an  infinite  number  of  mining  particles  in 
it.  If  we  dip  a  piece  of  linen  in  it,  and  wring 
it  in  the  dark,  v/e  fee  the  fame  thing,  and  alfo 
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perceive  a  number  of  fparks  flying  out  of  it, 
when  we  {hake  it  after  it  is  half  dry. 

When  one  of  the  fparks  is  formed,  it  lafts  a 
long  time ;  and  if  it  falls  on  any  folid  body, 
fuch  as  the  edge  of  a  veffel,  it  will  continue 
for  feveral  hours.  At  Brazil  the  fhore  foine- 
times  appears  all  on  fire  with  thefe  fparks. 

The  production  of  them  depends  in  a  great 
meafure  on  the  quality  of  the  water,  and,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  this  light  is  greateft,  when 
the  fea  is  moll  foaming  ;  for,  at  fea,  at  a 
diftance  from  land,  the  water  is  not  every 
where  equally  pure. 

Sometimes  a  piece  of  linen,  dipped  in  the 
fea,  conies  out  all  over  glutinous.  It  is  obfer- 
vable,  that  when  the  wake  is  moil  mining,  the 
water  is  moft  vifcid  and  fat.  A  cloth  dipped 
in  this  water  gives  moft  light  when  it  is  moved. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  fea  there  are  parcels  of 
matter  of  different  colours,  fometimes  red  and 
foinetimes  yellow,  floating  on  its  furface.  It 
appears  like  the  fawings  of  wood,  and  the  fail- 
ors  fay  it  is  the  fry  or  fpawn  of  the  whale  \  of 
this  however,  we  cannot  be  certain. 

"When  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  fea  in  thofe 
parts,  it  is  found  to  be  very  vifcid.  Thefailors 
alfo  fay,  that  in  the  northern  feas  there  are  large 
{hoals  of  this  fry,  which  fornetimes  appear 
quite  luminous  in  the  night  time,  even  when 
they  are  not  agitated  by  the  motion  of  any 
fhip  or  fifli. 

To  prove  that  the  water  is  the  more  lumi- 
nous in  proportion  to  its  vifcidity,  the 
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following  experiment  has  been  made.  A 
fifti  was  caught  by  fome  failors,  which  they 
took  to  be  a  bonite.  The  infide  of  the 
throat  of  this  fifh,  in  the  night-time,  ap- 
peared like  a  live  coal ;  fo  that  without  any 
other  light,  a  perfon  could  have  read  as  well 
as  by  the  moil  luminous  wake. 

The  throat  was  full  of  a  vifcid  matter,  with 
which,  when  a  bit  of  wood  was  befmeared,  it 
forthwith  became  luminous  ;  but  as  foon  as 
the  humour  was  dried,  the  light  was  extin- 
guifhed.  The  external  parts  of  feveral  kinds 
of  fifli,  when  out  of  water,  will  emit  a  ftrong 
light  by  night. 

LESSON     LXXVI. 

OF    CULTIVATING    THE    SOCIAL    VIRTUES. 

"^T'OUTH  is  the  proper  feafon  for  cnltivat- 
J[  ing  the  benevolent  and  humane  afiecli- 
cns.  As  a  great  part  of  thy  happinefs  is  to  de- 
pend on  the  connexions  which  thou  will  form 
with  others,  it  is  of  high  importance  to  ac- 
quire, betimes,  the  temper  and  the  manners 
which  will  gain  erteem  from  the  good,  and 
command  refpecl  from  the  world,  though  con- 
trary to  its  practice  in  general. 

Let  then  a  ftricl  fenfe  of  juftice  be  a  chief 
foundation  for  all  thy  focial  qualities.  In  thy 
molt  early  intercourfe,  and  even  in  thy  youth- 
ful amuiements,  let  no  unfairnefs  be  found. 
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Engrave  on  thy  mind  that  facred  rule,  of  "  do- 
ing in  all  things  to  others,  as  thou  wouldft 
wiih  they  fhould  do  unto  thee."  For  this  end, 
imprefs  thyfelf  with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  origi- 
nal and  natural  equality  of  men. 

Whatever  advantages,  in  thy  birth  or  eftate, 
thou  poflefTeft,  never  difplay  them  with  vain 
glory.  Leave  fuch  fubordinations  to  regulate, 
if  necefTary,  the  intercourfe  of  thy  more  ad- 
vanced  years  :  at  prefent  it  becomes  thee  to 
act  amongft  thy  companions,  as  man  with 
man. 

Remember  how  unknown  to  thee  are  the 
changes  of  this  world  ;  and  how  often  they,  on 
whom  ignorant  and  contemptuous  young  men 
once  looked  down  with  fcorn,  have  rifen  to  be 
their  fuperiors  in  virtue  and  true  greatnefs,  in 
future  years. 

Compafiion  is  an  emotion,  of  which  thou 
ihouldefl  never  be  aihanied.  Graceful  in  youth 
is  the  tear  of  fympathy,  and  the  heart  that 
melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.  Let  not  eafe  and  felf- 
indulgence  contract  thy  affections,  and  wrap 
thee  up  in  felfifh  enjoyments.  Accuftom  thy- 
felf to  think  of  the  diftrefles  of  human  life  ;  cf 
the  folitary  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  the 
weeping  orphan, 

Dare  not  fport  with  pain  and  anxiety,  in 
any  of  thy  amufements,  nor  treat  even  the 
mean  eft  infeft  with  wanton  cruelty  ;  becsufs 
that  juft  and  holy  Being  who  gave  us  life,  takes 
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notice  of  all  our  actions,  yea,  knoweth  our 
thoughts  before  they  are  formed  ;  of  whom  it 
is  written,  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  1  will  repay, 
it  faith  the  Lord." 

LESSON     LXXV1I. 

OF    THE    RESTLESS    MOT]ON    OF    THE  SEA,  AND 
]TS    EFFECTS    ON    THE    LAND. 

N  places  where  the  force  of  the  fea  is  not 
violent,  or  its  tides  rapid,  the  mores  are 
generally  feen  to  defcend  with  a  gradual  decli- 
vity or  flope.  Over  thefe,  the  waters  of  the 
tide  fteal  by  almofl  imperceptible  degrees,  co- 
vering them  for  a  large  extent,  and  leaving 
them  bare  on  its  recefs. 

Upon  thefe  mores  the  fea  feldom  beats  with 
any  great  violence,  as  a  large  wave  has  not 
depth  fufEcient  to  float  it  onwards  ;  fo  that 
here  only  are  to  be  feen,  gentle  furges  making 
calmly  towards  land,  and  leflening  as  they  ap- 
proach. 

In  others,  where  the  fea  is  deep  and  forms 
flrong  currents,  we  fee  the  land  wore  away 
until  it  is  at  laft  formed  into  aftonifhing  bul- 
warks, foas  to  flop  the  further  encroachments 
of  the  aflailing  ocean.  There  are  others,  which 
eitlier  have  been  raifed  by  art,  to  oppofe  the 
fea's  approaches,  or  from  the  ocean  gaining 
ground,  are  threatened  with  imminent  de- 
itruction. 
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•:  The  fea's  being  thus  feen  to  take  away 
land  in  fome  places,  and  alfo  to  give  it  in 
others,  is  without  queftion,  an  extraordi- 
nary confideration  in  natural  hiftory, 

In  fome  places,  it  is  feen  to  obtain  the  fu- 
periority,  .by  flow  and  certain  approaches  ;  or 
to  burfl  in  at  once,  and  overwhelm  all  things 
in  undiftinguifhed  deftruction  :  in  other  pla- 
ces, it  departs  from  its  fhores,  and  where  its 
waters  have  been  known  to  rage,  it  leaves  the 
land  dry,  which  becomes  covered  with  the 
nioft  beautiful  verdure. 

The  foregoing  is  eaiily  confirmed  by  ancient 
and  modern  hiftories  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  world,  our  own  not  excepted.  In 
YorkGiire,  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  feveral  places, 
that  were  formerly  inhabited,  are  now  under 
water  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  fome 
hundreds  of  acres  have  been  left  dry,  and  the 
land  cultivated. 

LESSON     LXXVIII. 

ON    THE    USE    OF    CARRIAGES. 

WITH  refpecl  to  exercife,  the  various 
machines  that  have  been  invented  for 
every  fort  of  work,  render  bodily  ftrength  of 
lefs  importance  than  formerly  :  this  change 
is  ufeful,  fo  far  as  it  is  favourable  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  mind,  without  hurting  bodily 
health, 
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The  travelling  on  horfehack,  though  a  lefs 
vigorous  exertion  of  ftrength  than  walking,  is 
not  luxury,  but  an  healthful  exercife.  This 
cannot  be  laid  of  wheel-carriages.  A  fpring- 
Doach,  rolling  along  a  fmooth  road,  gives 
no  exercife,  or  fo  little,  as  to  be  preventive 
ofnodifeafe.  It  tends  to  difabie  the  body,  as 
well  as  the  mind. 

The  increafe  cf  wheel-carriages,  within  a 
century,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  growth 
of  luxurious  indolence.  During  the  reign  of 
James  I.  the  Engliih  judges  rode  to  Weihnin- 
fter  on  horfeback,  and  probably  didfo  for  ma- 
ny years  after  his  death. 

Charles  I.  iflued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting 
hackney-coaches  to  be  ufedin  London,  except 
by  thofe  who  travel,  at  lead:,  three  miles  out  of 
town.  At  the  reftoration,  Charles  II.  made 
his  public  entry  into  London  on  horfeback, 
between  his  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York 
and  Gloucefter. 

We  are  told  by  Rufhworth,  that  in  London, 
not  above  an  hundred  years  ago,  there  were 
but  twenty  hackney-coaches,  which  did  no': 
Hand  in  the  ftreets,  but  were  kept  at  home,  till 
called  for.  He  adds,  that  the  king  and  coun- 
cil publifhed  a  proclamation  againfl  them,  be- 
caufe  they  raifed  the  price  of  provender  upon 
the  king  and  higher  clafs  of  people. 

At  prefent,  one  thoufand  of  tlicfe  coaches 
ply  in  the  ftreets  of  London.  The  ilrit  coach 
with  glaffes,  in  France,  was  brought  from 
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BrufTels  to  Paris,  in  the  year  1660,  by  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  Sedan  chairs  were  not 
known  in  England  before  the  year  1634. 

It  remains  now  to  remark,  that  cookery  and 
coaches,  as  well  as  every  other  luxury,  tend 
to  deftroy  virtue  and  health  ;  the  one,  by  gra- 
tifying the  appetites  to  excefs,  takes  away 
every  reliih  for  virtuous  improvement  ;  the 
other,  ferving  our  indolence,  leaves  no  nece- 
fiity  for  bodily  exercife  :  and,  fo  in  partaking 
of  both,  a  man's  health  is  ruined. 

L  E  S  S  O  N     LXXIX. 

©F    THE    SENSE    OF    PP.OPERTY. 

N  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  perhaps, 
every  man  feparately  hunted  for  himfelf 
and  his  family.  But  as  that  way  of  life  in  it- 
ielf  is  fubject  to  many  inconveniencies,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  carry  it  on  in  common.  We 
find,  accordingly  the  practice  of  hunting  and 
fiftiing  in  common  even  amongft  the  wildeil 
fort  of  people. 

In  fmall  tribes,  where  the  fpirit  of  freedom 
is  lively,  or  in  a  country  thinly  peopled,  in 
proportion  to  its  fertility,  the  living  in  com- 
mon is  agreeable.  But  in  a  large  (late,  where 
felnftinefs  prevails,  or  in  any  ftate  wherein  is 
much  people,  and  which  will,  of  courfe,  re« 
extraordinary  culture,  the  beft  method 
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is  to  permit  every  man  to  {hi  ft  for  himfelf  and 
Ills  family. 

Men  wifh  to  labour  for  themfelves  ;  and 
they  labour  more  ardently  for  themfelves  than 
for  the  public.  The  fenfe  of  property  is  not 
confined  to  mankind.  The  beavers  perceive 
the  timber  they  {lore  up  to  be  their  proper 
ty  ;  and  the  bees  feem  to  have  the  fame 
perception,  with  refpect  to  their  winter's  flock 
of  honey.  Sheep  know  when  they  are  in  a 
trefpafs,  and  run  to  their  own  paflure  on  the 
firfl  fight  of  a  man  ;  monkeys  do  the  fame, 
v/h^n  ieen  robbing  an  orchard. 

Sheep  and  horned  cattle  have  a  fenfe  of  pro- 
perty, with  refpecl:  to  their  refling  place  in  a 
fold  or  inclofure,  which  every  one  guards 
againii:  the  trefpafs  of  another.  I  think  he 
muft  be  wrong,  who  denies  that  perception  to 
rooks. 

Thieves  there  are  aniongfl  them,  as  amongil 
men.  But  if  one  rook  take  a  flick  from  ano- 
ther's neil,  a  council  is  held,  much  chattering 
enfues,  and  it  ends  with  deftroying  the  neft  of 
the  criminal  or  offender. 

To  man  alone  are  furnifhed  none  but  rude 
materials.  To  convert  thefe  into  food  and 
cloathing  requires  induilry  ;  and  if  he  had  not 
a  fenfe  that  the  product  of  his  labour  belongs 
to  him f elf,  his  indudry  would  be  faint.  In 
general,  it  is  pleafant  to  obferve,  that  the 
fenfe  of  property  is  always  given  where  it  is 
ufefuL 
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LESSON     LXXX. 

THE    HEINOUS    NATURE    OF    AVARICE. 

THAT  thl;  (I  of  the  unrenewed  heart  after 
more  than  is  receflary,  even  of  lawful 
things,  is  properly  called  ccvetoufnefs  ;  and 
truly  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  man,  and  efpeci- 
aily  to  a  religious  perfon,  that  he  knows  not 
when  he  has  enough  j  when  to  leave  off;  when 
to  be  fatisfied. 

That,  notwithstanding  one  plentiful  feafon 
of  gain  after  another,  he  is  fo  far  from  mak- 
ing this  the  caufe  of  withdrawing  frcrn  the 
traillcs  of  the  world,  thr.t  he  makes  it  a  rea- 
fon  for  launching  further  into  it  j  as  if  the 
more  he  hath,  the  more  he  may. 

He  therefore  reneweth  his  appetite,  like  an 
uniatisfied  glutton,  and  beftirs  himfelf  more 
than  ever,  that  he  may  have  his  (hare  in  the 
fcramble,  while  anything  is  to  be  had  :  this  is 
as  if  cumber,  not  retirement,  ard  gain,  not 
contentment,  were  the  duty  and  comfort  of  a 
Chriftiun. 

O  that  this  thing  were  better  confk'ered  !" 
for  rot  being  fo  obfervable,  nor  failing  under 
the  eye  of  human  law,  as  other,  not  greater, 
vices  do,  there  is  more  danger,  for  v,  ant  of 
c.  It  is  plain  that  moil  people  ftrive 
not  for  a  competency  alone,  but  wealth.  Some 
there  are  who  Icve  it  flrongly,  and  fpcnd  it- 


freely,  or  rather  prodigally,  when  they  have 
gotten  it. 

Though  this  is  (infill,  yet  it  is  more  excufa- 
ble,  if  not  uied  in  the  carrying  on  of  horrid 
crimes,  than  to  love  money  for  money's  fake  ; 
for  this  is  one  of  the  bafeil  paillons  the  mind 
of  man  can  be  captivated  with. 

See  then,  O  ye,  of  the  riling  generation, 
and  nip  this  poiionous  fruit  "m  the  bud,  left  ye 
be  of  the  number  of  thole  who  cumber  the 
ground. 

LESSON      LXXXI. 

OF    THE    STRANGE    EFFECT    OF  SOME  VAPOURS.- 

T"1  HE  vapours  that  arife  from  the  inward 
part  of  the  earth  to  the  furface,  are 
fomctimes  entirely  confined  there  :  the  grotto 
Del  Cane,  near  Naples,  is  an  inilance  of  this  ; 
the  evil  effects  of  which  have  made  that  cavern 
fo  famous  and  fo  feared. 

This  grotto  is  iituated  near  a  large  lake  of 
clear  and  wholefome  water.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  beauty  of  the  Jandfcape  which  this 
lake  affords  ;  being  furrounded  with  hills,  co- 
vered with  forefts  of  a  lively  verdure,  and  the 
whole  bearing  a  rnofl  finking  appearance. 

However,  this  region,  beautiful  asit  ap- 
pears, is  almoft  entirely  uninhabited ;  the 
few  peafants,  whom  neceffity  compels  to  refide 
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there,  look  very  ghaftly,  from  the  poifonous 
exhalations  which  arife  from  the  earth. 

The  grotto  lies  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  near 
which  a.  peafent  lives,  v/ho  keeps  a  number  of 
clogs  for  the  purpofe  of  (hewing  an  experiment 
to  the  curious  traveller.  Thefe  poor  animals 
always  feem  perfectly  fenfible  of  the  approach 
of  a  ftr^nger,  and  endeavour  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  But  they  are  taken  and  brought  to  the 
o,  the  powerful  influence  of  which  they 
Lave  fo  often  experienced. 

Upon  entering  this  place,  \vhich  is  a  little 
cave,  or  rather  hole,  dug  into  the  hill,  about 
eight  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  long,  the  ob- 
ie-rver  can  fee  no  vifible  marks  of  its  peftilentia! 
vapour  ;  except  that  about  the  height  of  a  foot 
from  the  bottom,  the  wall  feems  to  be  tinged 
with  a  colour  of  a  bluifli  caft,  refembling  that 
which  is  given  by  ftagnant  waters. 

When  the  dcg,  (this  poor  martyr  to  human 
curiofity")  is  held  above  the  mark,  he  does  not 
feem  to  feel  the  fmalleft  inconvenience  ;  but 
when  his  head  is  thrufl  down  lower,  he  itrug- 
gles  to  get  free  for  a  little  while  ;  but  in  the 
/pace  of  four  or  five  minutes  he  feems  to  lofe 
all  fenfation,  and  is  taken  out  feemingly  with- 
out life.  Being  plunged  into  the  neighbouring 
}iike,  he  quickly  recovers,  and  is  permitted  to 
:.o:r.e  feemingly  without  the  leaft  injury. 


LESSON     LXXXII. 

THE    GREENLAND    DOG. 

THE  favage  afpect  and  difpofition  of  thi-3 
dog  ieern  to  bear  fome  affinity  to  the  ri- 
gours of  the  climate  he  inhabits. 

Mod  of  the  Greenland  dogs  -are  white;  but 
forne  are  fpotled,  and  fome  black.  They  may 
be  faid  rather  to  howl  than  to  bark.  Ihe 
Greenlanders  fometimes  eat  their  ileih  ;  they 
make  garments  of  their  fkins,  and  ufe  them 
for  drawing  fledges.  Five  of  theie  dogs,  which 
had  efcaped  with  their  harnefs,  were  found  in 
Greenland,  and  brought  to  EngLnd  a  few 
years  ago,  by  one  of  the  (hips  employed  in  the 
ii  flier  y. 

The  dogs  of  Kamtfchatka  are  ftrong,  nim- 
ble, and  active,  and  are  very  ufeful  in  draw- 
ing fledges,  the  only  method  of  travelling  in 
that  dreary  country  during  the  winter.  '1  hey 
travel  with  great  expedition  ;  Captain  King 
relates,  that,  during  his  ftay  there,  a  courier, 
with  difpatches,  drawn  by  them,  performed  a 
journey  of  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles  in 
lefs  than  four  days. 

The  fledges  are  ufually  drawn  by  five  dogs, 
four  of' them  yoked  two  and  two  abreafl  j  the 
foremoft  a6b  as  leader.  The  reins  being  faft- 
CHi-ed  to  a  collar  round  the  leading  dog's  neck, 
are  of  little  ufc  in  directing  the  pack,  the  dri- 
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ver  depending  chiefly  on  their  obedience  to  his 
voice,  with  which  he  animates  them  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Great  care  and  attention  are  confequently 
11  fed  in  training  up  thcfe  for  leaders,  which 
are  more  valuable,  according  to  their  fteadi- 
nefs  and  docility  the  fum  of  forty  roubles,  or 
ten  pounds,  being  no  unufual  price  for  one  of 
then;. 

The  rider  has  a  crooked  flick,  anfweringthe 
purpofe  both  of  whip  and  reins  :  with  which, 
by  ftriking  on  the  inow,  he  regulates  the  fpeed 
of  the  dogs,  or  Hops  them  at  his  pleafure. 
When  they  are  inattentive  to  their  duty, 
he  often  chaiiiics  them  by  throwing  it  at 
them. 

He  clifcovers  great  dexterity  in  regaining  his 
flick,  which  is  the  greateft  difficulty  attending 
his  iituation,  for  if  he  fhould  happen  to  Icie 
it,  the  dogs  immediately  perceive  the  circum- 
ftance,  and  feldoin  fail  to  fet  off  at  full  fpeed, 
and  continue  to  run  till  their  flrength  is  ex- 
hautted,  or  till  the  carriage  is  overturned, 
and  daflied  to  pieces,  or  hurried  down  a  pre- 
cipice. 

In  the  winter  of  1784,  a  dog  of  this  kind 
was  left  by  a  fmuggling  veflel,  near  Boomer5J 
on  the  coail  of(  Northumberland.  Finding 
himfelf  delerted,  he  began  to  worry  flieep  ; 
and  did  fo  much  damage,  that  he  became  the 
terror  of  the  country  within  a  circuit  cf  above 
twenty  miles. 


We  are  allured,  that  when  he  caught  a 
fheep,  he  bit  a  hole  in  its  right  fide,  and  after 
eating  the  tallow  about  the" kidneys,  left  it  : 
feveral  of  them,  thus  lacerated,  were  found 
alive  by  the  (hepherds,  and  being  taken  proper 
care  of,  feme  of  them  recovered,  and  after- 
wards had  lambs. 

From  his  delicacy  in  this  refpeft,  the  de- 
ftruction  he  made  may  in  fome  meaftire  be 
conceived  :  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fat 
of  one  fheep  in  a  day  would  hardly  fatisfy  his 
hunger. — The  farmers  were  fo  much  alarmed 
by  his  depredations,  that  various  means  were 
ufed  for  his  definition. 

They  frequently  purfued  him  with  hounds  $ 
greyhounds,  &c.  but  when  the  dogs  came  up 
with  him,  he  laid  down  on  his  back,  asiffup- 
plicating  for  mercy  ;  and  in  that  portion  they 
never  hurt  him  ;  he  therefore  laid  quietly, 
taking  his  reft  till  the  hunters  approached, 
when  he  made  off  without  being  followed  by 
the  hounds,  till  they  were  again  excited  to 
the  purfuit,  which  always  terminated  u :.":.:- 
cefsfully. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  he  was  one 
day  purfued  from  Ho  wick  to  upwards  of  thir- 
ty miles  diilance  ;  but  returned  thither,  and 

killed  Iheep  the  fame  evening. His  conftant 

reiidcnce,  during  the  day,  was  upon  a  rock  on 
the  Heugh-hill,  near  Howick,  where  he  had 
a  view  of  four  roads  that  approached  it  :  and 
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in  the  fpring  of   1785,  after  many  fruit lefs  at- 
tempts, he  was  at  lad  fhot  there. 

LESSON     LXXXIII. 

OF     WATER-SPOUTS 

r  |  "  KESE  fpouts  are  very  common  in  hot 
JL  climates,  and  but  feldom  in  England. 
They  extend  from  indeterminate  heights  in  the 
air,  down  into  the  fea.  Tournefort's  ac- 
count of  the  Jaft  of  thre~%  feen  by  him  in  the 
Ivlediterranean  Sea,  is  thus  deicribed  :  "  In 
the  beginning,  they  were  all  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  one's  finger,  except  at  the  top,  where 
they  were  broader. 

Shortly  after  two  of  them  disappeared  ;  the 
third  one  increafed  considerably,  and  its 
canal,  which  was  at  ftrft  fo  fniail,  foon  became 
as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  then  as  his  leg,  and 
at  laft,  thicker  than  his  whole  body. 

We  law  difeinctly  through  this  clear  body, 
the  water,  which  rofe  up  with  a  winding  mo- 
tion, and  it  fometimes  dirninifhed  a  little  of 
its  thicknefs,  and  again  increafed  to  the  fame  ; 
fometimes  widening  at  top,  and  fometimes  at 
bottom  ;  much  rcfembling  a  gut  filled  with 
water,  preiied  with  the  fingers,  to  make  the 
fluid  rife  or  fall  ;  and  lam  almoft  convinced, 
that  this  alteration  in  the  fpout  was  caufed  by. 
the  wind,  which  preiTed  the  cloud  and  forced, 
it  to  give  up  its  contents. 
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After  feme  time  Its  bulk  was  fo  decreafed,  as 
to  be  no  thicker  than  a  man's  arm  again  ;  and 
thus  fwelling  and  dirnini  filing,  it  at  la  ft  became 
very  fmall.  In  the  end,  I  obferved  the  fea, 
which  was  raifed  about  it,  to  refume  its  level 
by  degrees,  and  that  end  cf  the  fpcut,  which 
touched  it,  to  become  fo  fmall,  as  if  it  had 
been  tied  round  with  a  cord  ;  and  this  con- 
tinued till  the  light,  finking  through  the 
cloud,  took  away  the  view. 

I  ftill,  however,  continued  to  look,  expect,- 
ing  that  its  parts  would  join  again,  as  I  had 
before  leen  in  one  of  the  others,  in  which  the 
fpout  was  more  than  once  broken,  and  yet 
again  came  together  ;  but  I  was  difappointed, 
for  the  fpout  appeared  no  more." 

Thefe  fpout s  are  extremely  dangerous  to 
{hips  at  fea,  when  they  happen  too  near  them  ; 
for  if  a  veflel  were  to  flrike  one  of  them,  it 
would  inftantly  break,  and  either  greatly  da- 
mage or  fink  it  to  the  bottom. 

LESSON     LXXXIV. 

OF    CAVES    AND    GROTTOS. 

N  furveying  the  fubterranean  wonders  of 
the  globe,  beiides  thofe  Mures  or  cracks, 
which  defcend  perpendicularly,  we  frequently 
find  others  that  defcend  but  a  little  way,  and 
then  fpread  themfelves  to  a  great  extent 
below  the  furface.  Many  of  theie  caverns,  it 
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mud  be  confeffed,  may  be  the  production  of 
human  art  and  induttry  ;  retreats  made  to 
proteft  the  opprefled,  or  ihelter  the  fpoiler. 

The  famous  labyrinth  of  Candia,  for  in- 
flance,  is  fuppofed  to  be  entirely  the  work  of 
art.  Tournefort,  who  faw  it  in  his  travels, 
allures  us,  that  it  bears  the  impreflion  of  hu- 
man induftry,  and  that  great  pains  have  been 
beftowed  upon  its  formation. 

The  ftone-quarry  of  Maeftricht  is  evidently 
made  by  labour  :  carts  enter  in  at  its  mouth 
and  load  within,  then  return  and  difcharge 
their  freight  into  boats,  which  lie  on  the  brink 
of  the  river  Maefe. 

This  quarry  is  fo  large,  that  forty  thoufand 
people  may  take  flicker  in  it  ;  and  it  in  gene- 
ral ferves  for  this  purpofe,  when  armies  march 
that  way  ;  becoming  then  an  impregnable  re- 
treat to  the  people  who  live  thereabout. 

This  cavern  is  very  beautiful  when  lighted  ; 
for  there  are  thoufands  of  fquare  pillars,  in 
large  level  walks,  about  twenty  feet  high, 
and  all  wrought  with  much  neatnefs  and  re- 
gularity. 

In  this  vaft  grotto,  there  is  very  little  rub- 
bifh,  wrhich  mows  both  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Rone,  and  the  carefulnefs  of  the  workmen. 
To  add  to  its  beauty,  there  are,  in  various 
parts  of  it,  little  pools  of  \vater,  for  the  con- 
venience of  men  and  cattle. 

It  is  remarkable  alib,  that  no  droppings  are 
ieen  to  fall  from  the  roof,  nor  are  the  walks 
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at  all  wet  under  foot,  except  in  cafes  of 
great  rains,  where  the  water  gets  ,  in  by  the 
air-fhaft*.  The  falt-mines  in  Poland  are  Hill 
more  fpacious.  There  are,  in  various  p^rts  of 
the  world  fuch  places,  that  have  been  made 
for  different  ufes. 

Let  it  fuffice  to  obferve,  that  thofe  caverns, 
whofe  iize  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
effeft,  are  the  pure  operations  of  nature,  and 
are  more  in  number  than  the  others  in  gener- 
al, in  every  country  ;  of  which  only  I  mould 
have  treated,  but  that  time  has  made  fome, 
which  were  formed  by  art,  to  counterfeit 
them,  and  I  found  it  necefTary  to  make  the 


LESSON    LXXXV. 

THE     POLAR,    OR    GREAT    WHITE    13EAR. 

IT  inhabits    only  the  coldeft   parts  of  the 
globe,  and  has  been  found  about  latitude 
eighty,  as   far  as  navigators  have   penetrated 
northwards.     Thefe  inhofpitable  regions  feern 
adapted  to  its  fullen  nature. 

It  has  been  feldom  feen  farther  fouth  than 
Newfoundland  ;  but  abounds  chiefly  on  the 
fhoresofHudfbn's  Bay,  Greenland,  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  on  one  fide  j  and  thofe  of  Nova-Zem- 
bla,  on  the  other. 

It  has  been  fometimes  found  in  the  interme- 
diate countries  of  Norway  and  Iceland  j  but 
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fuch  as  have  appeared  in  thofe  parts,  have  al- 
ways been  driven  thither  upon  floating  cakes 
of  ice,  fo  that  thofe  countries  are  only  acquaint- 
ed with  them  by  accident. 

During  fummer,  they  take  up  their  reii- 
dence  en  large  iflands  of  ice,  and  frequently 
pafs  from  one  to  another.  They  fwiin  well, 
and  can  go  to  the  diftance  of  fix  or-  feven 
leagues  :  they  likewife  dive,  but  do  not  con- 
tinue long  under  water. 

When  the  pieces  of  ice  are  detached  by 
ftrong  windsor  currents,  the  bears  allow  them- 
felves  to  be  carried  along  with  them  ;  and  as 
they  cannot  regain  the  land,  or  abandon  the 
ice  on  which  they  are  embarked,  the*  often 
perifh  in  the  open  fea. 

Thofe  which  arrive  with  the  ice,  on  the 
coafts  of  Iceland  or  Norway,  are  almoft  famim- 
ed  with  hunger,  from  the  length  of  their  voy- 
age, and  are  extremely  voracious. 

A  few  years  fince,  the  crew  of  a  boat  be- 
longing to  a  {hip  in  the  whale  filhery,  {hot  at 
a  bear  at  a  fliort  diftance  and  wounded  it  ;  the 
animal  immediately  fet  up  the  moft  dreadful 
yells,  and  ran  along  the  ice  towards  the  boat. 

Before  he  reached  it,  a  fecond  mot  was  fired 
and  hit  him.  This  ferved  to  increafe  his  fury  : 
he  prefently  fwam  to  the  boat,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  on  board,  reached  his  fore  foot  up- 
on the  gunnel,  but  one  of  the  crew  having  a 
hatchet,  cut  it  off. 

The  animal,   however,    {till   continued  to 


fvvim  after  them,  till  they  arrived  at  the  fhip, 
and  feveral  (hots  were  fired  at  him,  which  allb 
•took  effedl  :  but  on  reaching  the  Ihip,  he  im- 
mediately afcended  the  deck,  and  the  crew- 
having  fled  into  the  fhrouds,  it  was  purfuinoj 
them  thither,  when  a  fliot  from  one  of  them 
laid  him  dead  upon  the  deck. 

Its  fleih  is  white,  and  is  faid  to  tafte  like 
'  mutton  ;  the  fat  is  melted  for  train  oil,  tha-C 
of  the  feet  for  medicine.  Their  fondnefs  for 
their  offspring  is  fo  great,  that  they  will  c!L: 
rather  than  defert  them.  Wounds  ferve  only 
to  make  their  attachment  more  violent  ;  they 
embrace  their  cubs  to  the  lad,  and  bemoan 
them  with  the  mod  piteous  cries. 

They  feed  on  fifh,  feals,  and  the  carcafes  of 
whales.  Allured  by  thefcent  of  the  feal'sflefn, 
they  often  break  into  the  huts  of  the  Green- 
landers. 

LESSON     LXXXVI. 

OF    HUMILITY    IN    OUR    ATTAINMENTS. 


,   VERY  perfon  of  good  capacity,  naturally 
defires  increafe  in  knowledge  ;  but  what 


doth  knowledge  profit  without  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  ?  Better  is  the  humble  peafint,  that  ferv- 
eth  God,  than  the  proud  philofopher,  who, 
deilitute  of  the  knowledge  of  hiinfeif,  can  de- 
fcribe  the  courfe  of  the  planets. 

He  that  truly  knows  himfeif,  becomes  vile 
P  2 
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in  his  own  eyes,  and  has  no  delight  hi  th€ 
praife  of  man.  If  I  knew*  all  that  the  world 
contains,  and  had  not  chanty,  what  would  it 
avail  me  in  the  fight  of  God,  who  will  judge 
me  according  to  my  deeds  ?  Reft  from  an  in- 
ordinate deiare  of  knowledge,  for  it  is  fubjeft 
to  much  perplexity  and  delufion. 

Learned  men  are  fond  of  the  notice  of  the 
world,  and  dcfire  to  be  accounted  wife  :  but 
there  are  many  things,  the  knowledge  of  which 
has  ao  tendency  to  promote  the  divine  life  ; 
and  it  is,  fiirely,  a  proof  of  folly,  to  devote 
ourfelves  wnolly  to  that,  with  which  our  fu- 
preme  good  has  no  connection. 

The  heart  is  not  be  falisfied  with  a  multitude 
of  words,  but  a  holy  life  is  a  continual  feaft, 
and  a  pure  confcience,  the  foundation  of  a  firm 
and  immoveable  confidence  in  the  Almighty. 
The  more  thou  knoweft,  and  the  better  thou 
underfunded,  the  more  fevere  will  be  thy  con- 
demnation, unlefs  thy  life  be  proportion  ably 
more  holy  and  ufeful. 

Be  not  therefore  exalted  for  uncommon 
{kill  in  any  art  or  fcience,  but  let  thy  know- 
ledge, iffuperior,  make  thee  the  more  fearful 
iind  more  watchful  over  thyfelf. 

If  thou  wouldft  learn  and  know  that  which 
is  truly  ufeful,  love  to  be  unknown  as  to  thy 
abilities,  and  to  be  held  in  no  eftimation  ;  for 
the  higheft  and  mod  profitable  learning  is,  the 
knowledge  and  contempt  of  ourfelves,  and 
to  have  no  opinion  of  our  own  merit  j  and  al- 


ways  to  think  well  and  highly  of  the  good  in 
others,  is  an  evidence  of  true  wifdom  and  per- 
fection. Therefore,  though  all  men  are  frail, 
thou  fhouldft  count  none  more  fo  than  tl:y- 
felf. 

LESSON     LXXXVII. 

THE     ADVANTAGE    OF     CONFESSING    A    FAULT. 

A  RESPECTABLE  widow  had  feveral 
children  ;  {he  loved  them  tenderly,  was 
very  indulgent  to  them,  and  took  the  u:nioft 
pains  on  all  occafions  to  convince  them  of  the 
neceillty  and  advantage  of  acting  according  to 
the  rules  fhe  had  given  them  for  their  beha- 
viour.. 

Above  all  other  things  fhe  had  taught  them 
the  ftrifteft  love  of  truth,  and  abhorrence  of 
falfehood,  and  was  fo  careful  to  give  them  a 
good  example  in  this  refpecl  a.3  well  as  in 
others,  that,  although  fhe  paffed  the  principal 
part  of  her  time  amongft  them,  they  never  ob- 
ferved  her  to  deviate  from  truth  in  the  fm ailed 
degree. 

They  loved  their  mother  entirely,  and  relied 
with  full  confidence  on  every  thing  fhe  faicl. 
If  (lie  promifed  them  a  favour,  they  did  not 
teafe  her  to  enjoy  it,  as  many  children  do,  for 
they  were  afTured,  that  fhe  would  never  for- 
get to  perform  what  me  had  promifed.  In  like 
manner,  if  they  did  wrong,  or  were  refufed 
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any  thing  they  afked  for,  they  knew  it  was  in 
vain  to  endeavour  to  perfuadeher  to  alter  a  re- 
folution  (lie  had  once  made. 

This  firm  conduct  had  feveral  advantages  ; 
it  fa-/-:d  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  prevented  ma- 
iiy  altercations,  and  hsd  an  excellent  effect  on. 
the  minds  of  the  children.  They  were,  by  this 
means,  not  only  ufed  to  fpeak  the  truth  with- 
out faltering,  but  felt  great  uneafmefs,  if  they 
were  ever  tempted  tofwerve  from  it, 

I  cannot  help  relating  a  remarkable  inftance 
which  once  happened  in  this  family.  Little 
Arthur,  a  boy  about  fix  years  old,  \vas  one  of 
thefe  happy  children,  and,  in  general,  as  good 
as  any  amongil  them  ;  but  the  beft  are  liable 
ibrnetimes  to  be  off  their  guard. 

One  afternoon,  as  they  were  at  play,  Arthur 
was  obferved  to  be  out  of  fpirits,  which  was 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  was  a  very  live- 
ly child  :  many  enquiries  were  prefently  made, 
whether  he  was  ill;  he  replied,  that  he  was 
very  well  ;  but,  ftill  it  was  ea(y  to  fee  that  he 
did  not  enjoy  himfelf  as  ufuai  ;  he  fpoke  little, 
appeared  not  to  hear  what  was  faid  to  him,  and 
many  a  iigh  privately  efcaped  him  :  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  his  affectionate  mother,  who  de- 
lighted in  feeing  her  children  happy,  obferved 
his  unufual  dejection,  and  was  certain  there 
was  fome  hidden  caufe  for  it,  but  thought  it 
better  to  take  but  little  notice  of  it  at  prefent. 

The  time  came  for  the  children  to  retire  to 
rc(l?  they  took  leave,  and  went  to  bed  with- 
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out  any  difcovery  being  made.  About  an  hour 
after  they  had  left  the  parlour,  the  maid  came 
down  to  tell  h^r  miftrefs,  that  me  was  uneafy 
about  Arthur,  for  that  he  had  been  very  reic- 
lefs,  ever  fince  he  had  been  in  bed,  that  Ihe 
could  hear  him  fob  under  the  clothes,  and  that 
he  had  defired  to  requeft  his  dear  mother  to 
come  to  him,  as  he  could  not  go  to  fleep  till 
he  had  told  her  fomething  that  hud  made  him 
very  unhappy. 

Alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  fhe  haftened  to 
his  bed-fide,  when  the  noble-minded  little  fel- 
low, putting  both  arms  round  her  neck,  burft 
into  tears,  and  faid,  Dear  mother,  forgive 
me,  I  have  been  exceedingly  naughty  to  day  ; 
I  have  told  a  falfehood,  and  have  concealed  it 
from  thee  ;  I  was  at  play  with  my  coufins  at 
marbles,  and  got  the  game  through  a  millake, 
which  they  did  not  obierve  ;  I  was  fo  pleafed 
?«t  being  conqueror,  1  had  not  courage  to  £hew 
them  their  error. 

I  have  been  very  wretched  ever  fince,  and 
am  afraid  to  go  to  fleep,  left  that  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, thou'fo  often  tells  me  of,  mould  be  angry 
with  me  ;  thou  fay  eft  that  he  knows  every 
thing,  and  watches  every  aftion  children  do  : 
how  mall  I  prevail  with  him  to  forgive  me  ? 

My  child,  replied  his  mother,  he  is  ever  rea- 
dy to  forgive  thofe  who  are  fmcerely  forry  for 
their  faults,  and  take  a  refolution  to  amend. 
It  i>9  indeed,  impofllble  to  conceal  our  mod 
private  thoughts  from  his  knowledge  ;  but  he 


is  equally  difpofed  to  obferve  a  dedre  in  our 
minds  to  return  to  cur  duty,  as  he  is  to  mark 
our  departure  from  it. 

I  have  frequently  told  thee,  that  he  is  ever 
ready  to  liften  to  the  prayers  of  children,  and 
to  teach  them,  by  the  influence  of  his  Spirit 
on  their  minds,  what  they  mould  do  ;  pray 
to  him  for  forgivenefs  for  this  fault,  and  re- 
member never  to  commit  the  like  again,  left 
thou  offend  him  more  by  a  repetition  of  it, 
than  by  the  firil  offence. 

Arthur  reflected  ferioufiy  on  the  advice  his 
mother  had  given  him,  and  having  addrefFed 
himfelf  with  great  fimplicity  and  in  the  bcfl 
manner  he  was  able  to  that  gracious  Being, 
who  is  ever  willing  to  receive  the  petitions  of 
the  fincere  ;  he  fell  into  a  competed  ileep,  and 
arofe  the  next  morning,  happy  and  cheerful, 
with  a  mind  undiflurbed  by  painful  reHecHcns 
on  pad  rnifconducL 

LESSON     LXXXVIII. 

USEFUL     AMUSEMENT. 

S  I  was  lately,  fpending  an  evening  at  a 

friend's  houie  in  the  country,  who  has 

a  numerous  family,  I  was  much  pleafed  at  fee- 
ing a  group  of  little  girls  fitting  round  a  large 
table,  bufiiy  employed  in  needle-work  ;  by 
the  cheerful nefs  of  their  countenances  and  rili- 
duity  in  their  occupation,  I  guefTed  they  were 
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performing  fome  voluntary  tafk,  and  enquired 
whether  they  were  making  their  dolls  new 
fuits  aiter  the  prefent  fadiion,  or  whether  the 
baby-houfe  was  to  be  furnilhed  anew  according 
to  the  change  of  feafon. 

They  frm'led  at  my  inquiry,  and  the  el- 
defl  of  the  company  replied,  that  their  engage- 
ment was  of  quite  a  different  nature,  they  were 
making  cloaths  for  the  poor  ;  that  they  had 
long  been  accuftomed,  when  they  had  perform- 
ed their  leflbns  for  the  day  in  a  manner  that  met 
with  the  approbation  of  their  governe/s,  to  be 
indulged  with  coarfe  cloth  iuitable  for  thepur- 
pofe,  that  me  inftru&ed  them  how  to  cut  it 
out,  and  they  made  up  different  things  accor- 
ding to  their  choice. 

Sometimes  they  made  a  complete  drefs  for 
an  infant  ;  one  felecled  the  cap  for  her  fhare, 
another  a  little  fliirt,  a  third  a  printed  cotton 
gown,  and  a  fourth  a  flannel  waiftcoat  ;  when 
the  whole  fuit  was  finifhed,  it  was  granted  as 
a  peculiar  reward  to  any  one  of  them,  who  had 
diftingmfhedherfelf  by  a  virtuous  action,  to  vi- 
fit  the  neighbouring  cottages,  and  find  fomepoor 
helplefs  babe,  who  ftood  in  need  of  fuch  a  gift. 

This  peculiar  method  of  encouraging  them, 
when  they  afled  properly,  met  with  my  decided 
approbation,  as  it  ferved  many  beneficial  pur- 
pofes,  it  habituated  them  to  fpend  even  their 
hours  of  amufcment  in  an  ufeful  manner,  and 
acquainted  them  with  the  wants  of  their  fellow- 
creature  in  an  inferior  line  of  life,  of  which 
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too  many  young  perfons  are  nearly  ignorant, 
betides  the  advantage  of  learning  how  to  cut 
out  and  make  every  article  of  drefs. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  hint  may  be  im- 
proved upon  ;  if  new  cloth  be  thought  too  ex- 
penfive  in  fome  families,  old  may  befpared  tor 
the  purpofe  ;  nay,  fmall  flopings  of  printed 
linen  joined  together  in  patch-work  might 
exerciie  the  ingenuity  of  little  giris,  and  would 
not  look  ugly  in  a  poor  child's  gown  or  cradle 
quilt  ;  benevoknce,  and  a  kind  difpofition, 
foon  mow  themfelves  in  the  minds  of  children  ; 
let  them  as  early  as  poOlble  be  ufed  to  ipare  a 
little  of  their  pocket  money  to  alleviate  the 
diilrefTes  of  children  of  their  own  age. 

But  to  return  to  my  friend's  family.  The 
picture  of  domeftic  harmony  and  fiflerly  affec- 
tion, which  their  general  conduct  difplayed, 
delighted  me  much  during  my  flay  with  them  ; 
the  found  of  difcord  ana  quarrelling  was  un- 
heard, each  feemed  defirousto  contribute  her. 
fhare  to  the  peace  of  the  whole,  by  the  gentle- 
nefs  and  affection  of  her  behaviour.  It  will 
give  me  fincere  pleafure,  if  this  example  be 
followed  by  any  little  girl  who  reads  it,  and 
efpecially  if  it  accidentally  falls  into  the  hands 
of  one,  who  has  unhappily  been  ruilty  of  are- 
verfe  of  conduft,  and  fhe  fhouid  be  by  this 
means  reclaimed. 
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